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THe Green-Room 
(Continued from page 11) 
bia University. He was formerly of the faculty of the 
University of Virginia. Prorressor Rocers is author of 
“The Problems of Reconstruction.” He contributes fre- 
quently to American magazines and such English reviews 
as The Quarterly, and The Contemporary Review. 

Puy.uis Borrome is the well-known novelist. Her title 
on last autumn’s list was “Depths of Prosperity.” “Old 
Wine” and “The Kingfisher” are among her most widely 
read books. 

Students of Russian literature and readers of the great 
novelist will be intensely interested in the group of letters, 
here first published, outside of Russia, which give Dostoev- 
sky’s own interpretation of “The Brothers Karamasov” at 
a time when the ideas were still in the creative process. The 
translator, S. S. Koteliansky, a distinguished Russian man 
of letters, has collaborated with such English authors as 
Katherine Mansfield, Middleton Murry, Virginia Woolf, 
and D. H. Lawrence. He is known for translations of 
Tcheckhov, Tolstoi, and other Russians. Routledge has 
recently published in London his “Dostoevsky Portrayed 
by His Wife” which has been enthusiastically received in 
England. The London Times and The Observer both 
praised it highly. “Its real value,” said The Observer re- 
viewer, “lies in the evidence it gives that, even when his 
passion was his master and was compelling him to bring 
disaster into his home, he remained an unselfish and lova- 
ble man.” The book is announced for June publication in 
America by E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Cxiinton Scoi.arp is familiar as a poet to all readers of 
American magazines and anthologies. Among his many 
volumes are “War Voices and Memories,” “Lyrics of the 
Dawn,” “Hills of Song,” and the collected edition, “Poems- 
Selected” 1914. He is a member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. Cate Youne Rick, already known 
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JEFFERSON, MASTER POLITICIAN 
By CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


I 


T is commonly agreed that Thomas Jefferson was the 
[= consummate politician in American history. It is 

the boast of his followers; and his enemies concede it 
with a smirk, intended to convey the impression that the 
man who wrote the Declaration, inspired the Bill of Rights, 
added an empire to the national domain, and directed the 
forces that won the battle for democracy, was nothing else. 
There is nothing disreputable in being a politician provided 
one is interested primarily in advancing principles and pol- 
icies, and Jefferson was interested in nothing else. He had 
no itch for office. He was the politician of a cause, and that 
cause was one of liberty, humanity, and democracy. 

It is not necessary to prove that he was a consummate 
politician—it stands out irresistibly in the record. When 
he reappeared in the national arena after his embassy in 
France, the enemies of democracy were in possession of the 
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government. Some of the paramount ideas of the Revolu- 
tion had become jests in the mart, in the counting room, and 
in the fashionable drawing rooms of the cities. Samuel Ad- 
ams had been rejected by a constituency in Boston and a 
brilliant young cynic who had participated not at all in the 
struggle for independence had been sent to Congress to 
sneer at the principles of the Declaration. Powerful in- 
fluences, which a century and a third of history has shown 
to be well nigh irresistible, when working in unison, had 
been drawn together into a combination and cemented by 
interest. Men of rare cleverness and ingenuity were in con- 
trol. Within ten years the man of Monticello had over- 
thrown this combination, wrested the government from its 
control, converted the machinery to the purposes of the peo- 
ple, and created and drilled a militant party that was in- 
creasingly triumphant for a quarter of a century. The ef- 
fect of his victory can scarcely be over-estimated for it 
placed the friends of democracy in power through the for- 
mative years. 


II 


The precise moment that Jefferson determined to organ- 
ize an opposition to Federalist policies is not positively 
known. In the summer following the consummation of the 
principal plans of Hamilton, a coach, bearing Jefferson and 
Madison, might have been seen lumbering along the rough 
roads of New York and New England. There is nothing in 
evidence to sustain the theory that this trip resulted in the 
perfection of plans for a party of opposition. The letters of 
the two friends indicate nothing beyond recreational pleas- 
ures, albeit wherever they stopped, they called upon the lo- 
cal political celebrity. Inevitably they must have discussed 
the political situation, but the necessity for an organized op- 
position had unquestionably been the topic of discussion on 
many an evening before the fire. Even so it was immedi- 
ately after this journey that Jefferson bent to the task of 
creating a new party. 

To appreciate his remarkable achievement it is necessary 
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to note the seemingly hopeless handicaps that confronted 
him in the beginning. Every possible practical advantage 
was with the kederalists. They were in control of the gov- 
ernment, under the leadership of a genius of the first order, 
who was moving with lightning rapidity, and with the hearty 
approval of the influential, to the consolidation of his power. 
His policies, appealing to the self-interest of the financial 
and commercial elements, had enlisted their vigorous sup- 
port. These elements, close-welded, concentrated in the cit- 
ies and larger towns, and organized into well drilled Cham- 
bers of Commerce, could be easily directed and speedily 
reached with orders. Thus Hamilton had a compact party 
organization at his command without the turning of a hand. 
In the event of a contest he could quickly flood Congress 
with petitions or remonstrances, from societies representing 
the most prosperous and important citizens of the cities, 
that would seem the spontaneous expression of public opin- 
ion. Then, too, his aristocratic idea of government appealed 
to the professional classes, lawyers, ministers, teachers, the 
intellectual leaders of the various centers. The fact that his 
supporters had a personal, and, not infrequently, a financial 
interest in the success of his policies, put them into his fights 
without the use of whip or spur. He had the greater part 
of the press, and, in the beginning, the cleverest of the 
pamphleteers. In the nature of things he had fashionable 
society with him, with its pull on the snobs and climbers. In 
truth, he and his party were the fashion, prone to press their 
advantage with that arrogance and audacity which is the 
heavy artillery in a fight. And to cap all, he had assembled 
about him some of the most brilliant, attractive, eloquent, 
cynical and unscrupulous men that America has ever known. 
The Federalists, representing a minority, were apparently 
entrenched beyond all hope of expulsion. 


III 


Jefferson sensed public sentiment and feeling too ac- 
curately to believe that the majority of the people would 
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sympathize with the Federalist fundamentals if they were 
known. Unfortunately for his purpose, a large part of 
these were disfranchised by property qualifications. This was 
particularly true in the cities. The others were scattered over 
the country, ninety-five per cent living in small towns and 
on the remote farms and plantations—unorganized, dif- 
ficult to reach, and not easy to arouse. In the absence of 
our modern methods of flashing the events of the day to the 
four corners, few of these had the slightest notion of what 
was being done at the capital, and fewer still realized that 
it affected them directly. They were an inert mass, their 
civic consciousness asleep. The task that Jefferson under- 
took was to awaken this lethargic mass, organize and drill 
it into an effective army, make it politically-minded, and 
reach it with the munitions of war. It was a miracle he pro- 
posed, and he achieved it. 

The organization of a congressional party was easy 
enough. There was division enough among the members of 
Congress on the fundamentals involved in the Federalist 
policies, and with both Jefferson and Madison on the 
ground, those of democratic proclivities could be easily or- 
ganized into a party; Jefferson was far too wise to be satis- 
fied with anything so simple. He proposed, not to organ- 
ize a party for opposition, but for power; to displace Fed- 
eralists in Congress with democrats; and that necessarily 
transferred the real fighting to the people. It was a na- 
tional party, with a popular following, reaching into every 
nook and corner, and militant in spirit, that he sought— 
and that was not so simple. Congressional leaders were not 
enough, there had to be local leaders organizing public 
opinion to support and sustain the leaders in the capital. 
Surveying the field, he found in almost every State some- 
thing in the nature of a party, built around local issues, and 
inspired by democratic ideals. Why not merge these into 
a national organization? This was his first step, and he sat 
down to the writing of long letters to local leaders. In the 
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selection of his assistants he could not always choose. The 
available material was not always the most inspiring; but 
after all he was not engaged in creating a political agency 
for the fashionable and the intelligentsia, but for the aver- 
age man. Many of the “second-rate” men he utilized were 
more important politically than the more brilliant and dash- 
ing Hamiltonian leaders who were ignorant of mass psy- 
chology and aspirations. The rough hewn Matthew Lyon 
was a premier agitator among plain people. So was Ben 
Austin, the Boston rope-maker. So, too, was Timothy 
Bloodworth, the Carolina smith, and the leather-lunged 
James Jackson of Georgia. In almost every community 
men of this sort, hard-headed, stout-hearted, ardent in the 
cause, became agitators and drill masters. And all of these 
acted under the inspiration of a board of strategy with which 
Jefferson surrounded himself—brilliant men like Madison, 
Pendleton, Giles, Taylor of Caroline, Gallatin and Living- 
ston; resourceful men like Clinton, McKean, Charles Pinck- 
ney and Willie Jones. 

Thus gradually he built up the framework of a party. 
Soon New England Federalists were astounded to find agi- 
tators in the taverns, on the stage coaches, in the country 
stores. Soon there was nervous laughing among them be- 
cause organizers called “drill-masters” were busy with the’ 
raw recruits. Soon there was a party. 


IV 


The most spectacular battles were necessarily staged in 
Congress where an organized and compact opposition be- 
gan to challenge vigorously the policies of the dominant 
party. These battles were planned with meticulous care, 
usually about the dinner table presided over by Jefferson. 
Speeches were prepared for publication and circulation. 
Members were encouraged to write elaborate letters to their 
constituents commenting sharply on men and measures, and 
these, in time, became so potent that, in a moment of hys- 
teria, the Federalist radicals, not without support from the 
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Bench, sought to prevent the practice on the silly ground 
of sedition. A Federal judge in Richmond would have 
made it a crime for a member of Congress to make a report 
on the proceedings in Congress! These speeches and let- 
ters had a tremendous effect in arousing the people, and if 
they were challenged, and agitation resulted, all the better, 
Jefferson was not playing ping-pong—he was out with a 
meat cleaver. 

Thus in addition to the letters and the speeches, he appre- 
ciated the value of pamphlets and encouraged their publi- 
cation. Quite early, when the tide was running strongly 
against democracy, and the champions of aristocratic gov- 
ernment were in rhapsodies over Edmund Burke’s reaction- 
ary pamphlet, and John Adams’ amazing “Discourses of 
Davilla,” he rejoiced over the appearance of Tom Paine’s 
“Rights of Man,” and urged that it be given the widest 
possible circulation. ‘The unauthorized use of a personal 
note from Jefferson, to the printer, as the preface to the 
American edition, called down upon his head the vials of 
wrath—but that only served to advertise Paine’s spirited 
defense of democracy. Soon ordinary men in small towns 
were angrily debating the relative merits of the two pam- 
phlets. It was a strategic blunder on the part of the Fed- 
eralists to thus associate the Jeffersonians with democracy 
and the revolutionary spirit—for the people were demo- 
cratic. It saved the new party the expense of much print- 
ers’ ink. 

Thereafter pamphlets, powerful or persuasive, made their 
appearance under the inspiration of the leader. Thus a de- 
feat was turned into something very like victory when John 
Taylor of Caroline published “An Examination of the Late 
Proceedings of Congress Respecting the Official Conduct 
of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


7 


When Jefferson said, that, forced to a choice between 
government without newspapers, or newspapers without 
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government he would choose the latter, he fell into the vice 
of over-statement, but no political leader has ever made a 
more effective use of the press. When in Paris, he insisted 
that all the leading papers be sent him regardless of cost. 
When he assumed the leadership of a cause, his first thought 
was the establishment of a party organ. If Freneau’s vig- 
orous Gazette was the conception of Madison, it had Jeffer- 
son’s approval. As a medium of propaganda it played an 
important part in the creation of public opinion. If Jef- 
ferson contributed nothing from his pen, he actively inter- 
ested himself in the extension of its influence. He sent a 
subscription blank among his neighbors, interested Sam Ad- 
ams in its circulation in Boston, and wrote exultantly to 
Madison that it was reaching into many parts of New Eng- 
land. If he did not write himself, he ordered his associates 
to write when occasion called, and not infrequently Madison 
received instructions or appeals to reply to newspaper arti- 
cles by Hamilton. These articles that Jefferson person- 
ally inspired were above scurrility, and were written with 
the dignity and power of state papers. Sitting under his 
plane trees at his country home near Philadelphia one sum- 
mer afternoon he read one of the numbers of Hamilton’s 
“Pacifist.” Laying the paper down, he seized his pen and 
wrote to Madison—“Reply!’ And Madison sweltering in 
the Virginia heat reluctantly took up his pen, and soon his 
articles were running in papers all over the country. When 
Hamilton began his bitter attacks upon democracy during 
the X.Y.Z. hysteria, Jefferson again wrote Madison: “For 
heaven’s sake, take up your pen and do not desert the pub- 
lic cause.” A hard taskmaster, this easy boss could be. 
Thus the people were aroused, and at times Jefferson was 
embarrassed by the radicalism and indiscretions of his fol- 
lowers. Genet was a thorn in his side. The Democratic 
societies were sometimes embarrassing. Occasionally these 
blunders of the over zealous and emotional threatened to de- 
stroy the advantages that had been gained. There were 
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moments when young democracy ran amuck, and the demo- 
crats of the rank and file lost their bearings. The wine of 
liberty is strong. Then, on more than one occasion, Jeffer- 
son had recourse to the resolution and the mass meeting to 
chart the course anew. The resolutions were prepared with 
the care of a diplomatic note or a modern platform plank 
by Jefferson or Madison, setting forth clearly and impres- 
sively the real policy of the party; the place for the mass 
meeting would be wisely chosen; Madison, Monroe or Pen- 
dleton would present the resolution; and it would be sent to 
the press throughout the country, and the over zealous, not- 
ing their mistake, were usually quick to profit by the lesson. 
When the Democratic societies were under fire at the time 
of the Whiskey Rebellion, one after another in rapid succes- 
sion adopted resolutions deprecating the violation of the ex- 
cise law, denouncing forceful opposition to its execution— 
but reiterating the demand for its repeal. These resolutions, 
sound as the Constitution, have failed to attract the atten- 
tion of historians. They were inspired and phrased by the 
Jeffersonian leaders. 
VI 


Jefferson looked on politics as war. It was not enough 
to have an army—an army that did not move with machine- 
like precision was a mob. He knew himself to be a master 
of strategy and he determined upon his plans. And these 
plans, he insisted, should be carried out consistently from 
Boston to Savannah. No scattering of shots! No dissipa- 
tion of energy! No bickering over the non-essentials! The 
army had to move in step all along the line, responsive to 
a common will. He was a relentless, rigid disciplinarian. 
When a policy was considered paramount he insisted that 
his followers should agitate for it, and it above all, every- 
where at the same time from the Vermont taverns to the 
Georgia woods. His usual method was persuasion and 
suggestion, but when time pressed he gave orders, with the 
harshness of a Prussian autocrat. Thus his orders to Madi- 
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son to take up his pen; thus to Monroe to organize a mass 
meeting; thus, too, when quick action was necessary in the 
publication of a pamphlet of propaganda, “It will take some 
money. I have put you down for this or that amount.” 
Through the methods here sketchily mentioned, Thomas 
Jefferson wrought the Revolution of 1800 which deter- 
mined, in its issue, that ours should be, not only a republic, 
but a democratic republic. In the long view, it was more 
significant to the masses of mankind than the other Revolu- 
tion which closed with the surrender at Yorktown. That 
gave us independence; the Constitutional Convention gave 
us a nation; and Jefferson’s Revolution gave us a democracy. 


Vil 


And all this he achieved because he was endowed by na- 
ture and temperament as a leader of men. Let us take a 
hasty glance at these qualities of leadership. A careful 
reading of the letters of the political leaders of the time 
show Jefferson to have been unique in the possession of one 
of the elements of success—his capacity to see and acknowl- 
edge ability and power in a foe. One searches the corre- 
spondence of Hamilton, King, Cabot, Ames, Wolcott, Pick- 
ering, McHenry for a line conceding to Jefferson a single 
virtue—in vain. These men were all “high-hat.” To disa- 
gree with them was to confess to mediocrity or worse. Jef- 
ferson never made that stupid blunder. He was too much 
of a realist. He never blinded himself with prejudice and 
never deceived himself with sophistry. He faced facts. 
Time and again, when the fight was fiercest, and Hamilton 
was busy with his pen, we find Jefferson writing anxiously 
to Madison of the destructive genius of his great opponent. 
He always wanted to know the worst in a situation, the bet- 
ter to meet it. He invited no ambuscades. Nor did he 
waste his time on bootless invectives against an opponent. 
He kept a firm rein on his passions. He even maintained 
a certain judicial poise in reference to those who were strik- 
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ing at his policies. The fact that Washington sometimes 
aligned himself with the Federalists never betrayed Jeffer- 
son into an expression of disrespect. 

And this is one of the “peculiar things about history”— 
it conveys the impression that while the Jeffersonians were 
rude to Washington, the Federalist leaders loved him as a 
father. In the correspondence of those times the finest trib- 
utes to Washington were those of Jefferson; the severest 
criticisms were those of Pickering and Ames; and there is 
nothing in the letters of Hamilton to denote affection. 

Jefferson kept his vision clear. In the heat of his rivalry 
with Adams he was able to write of him justly, with a cer- 
tain admiration, and he usually did. He could hate when 
occasion called as hotly as any man, but he never got drunk 
on hate. This made his judgment sound in council. 


Vill 


Thus he was a genius in self control. He never lost his 
head—while Hamilton usually went to pieces in a crisis af- 
fecting his personal or political prestige. He refused to 
compromise the dignity of his cause by descending to per- 
sonalities. Neither by voice nor pen, in a public way, did 
he attack his enemies, and when he was thus attacked he 
maddened them all the more by his contemptuous silence. 
He understood too well the strategic advantage of aloofness 
from vulgar bickerings to be persuaded or dragged in. 
When Hamilton, in a series of letters, assailed him person- 
ally under cover, Jefferson refrained. ‘Thus when the Fenno 
journal and Peter Porcupine demanded in outrageous 
phrasing that he answer this or that, he took no _ notice. 
Thus when Luther Martin, a little in his cups as usual, bom- 
barded him with abusive charges in Cobbett’s journal, no 
one, noting the serenity with which he presided over the 
Senate in Philadelphia, could have suspected that he had 
heard of them. This self-control, this dignified refusal to 
stoop, enraged his enemies, and all the more because they 
saw that his silence made a better impression than their 
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elamor. The Federalist school of historians continue to as- 
sail him for his silences; and the drollest thing that Henry 
Cabot Lodge ever did in print was to admit that Hamilton’s 
attack on Jefferson through the press was undignified and 
lamentable, while sneering at Jefferson for not meriting the 
historian’s criticism of his idol. Even to this day Jefferson 
has not been able to satisfy his enemies; it was always enough 
for him to know that he satisfied the expectations of the 
friends of his cause. 

Along with this capacity for silence, he further enraged 
his foes, as he enrages them still, by his cleverness in work- 
ing under cover. He was a master at management. He 
was happy in the important science of the surprise attack. 
He knew how to lengthen his fuse far from the point of the 
explosion. A quiet dinner at a tavern in Philadelphia—and 
something happened in Georgia. A conversation under the 
plane trees near that city—and the Federalists had a new 
problem in South Carolina. He seemed so serene, so idle, 
so indifferent, and yet so many new difficulties were appear- 
ing to vex the “wise and the good,” and these were so often 
traced finally to Jefferson. Because of this artfulness he 
has been accused of resorting to “sneaking under-hand 
methods.” As well accuse Washington of being a coward 
because he did not at all times invite a pitched battle. With 
his own forces scattered and remote, and for some time 
weak and unorganized and facing the powerful organiza- 
tion of his foes, Jefferson knew the value of mining. He 
knew, as the most consummate political leaders must, when 
to play the lion and when the fox. He usually outwitted 
his foes—that is his infamy; he won the fight for a democ- 
racy, and that is his unpardonable sin. 


IX 


Political leaders who do not sometimes work under cover 
would be as stupid as a general who would send the enemy 
the full plans of a proposed attack. This line of criticism 
against Jefferson smacks of insincerity and dishonesty, for 
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his most important antagonist, whom these critics praise 
as a paragon of frankness and courage, did not always 
fight in the open. When he was writing his anonymous at- 
tacks on his colleague in the Cabinet he was representing 
to a correspondent that they were the work of another man, 
Unable to deprive Adams of his party’s designation, he 
sought, by “under-hand methods” to trick him out of his 
election in the interest of Pinckney through a secret con- 
spiracy among the Federalist electors. In the organization 
of the army in 1798 he worked “under cover” with the 
treacherous members of Adams’ Cabinet, who were his tools, 
to thwart the purposes of the President, and by the decep- 
tion of Washington, through subterranean methods, secured 
his codperation, and succeeded. In connection with the pro- 
posed French war, he worked “under cover” with King in 
London and Pickering in Philadelphia, to associate this 
country with England in a war of conquest in South Amer- 
ica, keeping both the President and Washington in the 
dark. These are more serious “under-hand” actions than 
any that have been charged against Jefferson by the his- 
torians who would have us believe that Hamilton fought al- 
ways in the sunlight. 
xX 


Then, too, in the appraisement of his equipment for lead- 
ership, it must be added that he was a master in the personal 
management of men. He was the first “easy boss” in Amer- 
ican politics. He knew men at a glance—knew them in- 
tuitively. There was something almost feminine in his tact- 
fulness. He argued out any questionable point with Madi- 
son. He gave orders to Monroe. He used persuasion on 
Pendleton. He patted the rather vain but brilliant Giles 
on the back. He consulted with Gallatin. He stormed at 
none. 

Here for example was a man, vain, opinionated, self-im- 
portant, contentious, prone to be stubborn, and none too 
subtle. With this type Jefferson was finesse itself. He in- 
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yited the victim to a conversation or a dinner, and in a round- 
about way opened the subject on his mind, casually throw- 
ing out a suggestion here and there, and encouraging his 
visitor to talk. Another hint, here and there. But nothing 
positive from Jefferson. Clearly he was groping for a plan. 
The visitor could see that easily. And so the conversation 
went on—with more hints from Jefferson; until, at length, 
the visitor, piecing the disconnected suggestions together, 
found the plan the political psychologist had been giving 
his disjointedly, and proposed it. The keen eyes of the mas- 
ter brightened. Just the thing! Why hadn’t he thought of 
it himself? The plan of the visitor was instantly adopted. 
It was Jefferson’s plan, planted with ineffable finesse in the 
mind of the difficult one, and he had never suspected it. 
That is the art of political management at its highest. That 
is one of the arts that made Jefferson the most consummate 
politician of his time. 

But even these extraordinary qualities of management 
could scarcely have prevailed over the powerful forces ar- 
rayed against him but for his unequalled ability to sense 
public sentiment and to interpret the heart throbs of the 
American people. The moment a measure was proposed, 
he knew instinctively what the popular reaction would be 
in remote places. No statesman of his time understood 
America so thoroughly, and none were in such complete 
sympathy with the people’s hopes, expectations and aspira- 
tions. His whole heart was enlisted in the cause of democ- 
racy and liberty, and to this he dedicated his genius and de- 
voted his life. If the people believed in him it was because 
they knew that he believed in them. In the final analysis, it 
was not so much the mind of Jefferson that prevailed over 
his enemies—it was his soul. 











THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE 


By WILLIAM E. DODD 


“A decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights.” 


I 


se appeal to mankind in the great quarrel with 
England and the bold assertion that all men were 
created equal were among the most startling of the 
many startling claims and assertions of the Declaration of 
Independence, the like of which had not appeared in the 
world since Martin Luther urged the religious independence 
of Germany in the sixteenth century. The author of this 
buoyant document was the young, red-headed, freckle-faced 
member of congress from the red hills of Albemarle, a fron- 
tier county of Virginia—a gentle, suave, kindly, ingratiat- 
ing man who did more then and later to give these United 
States whatever faith they have occasionally avowed and 
supported than any other man that ever lived, though Vir- 
ginians, then as on a recent great occasion, wagged their 
troubled heads about the “radicalism” of their greatest 
thinker. 

And the world had been working itself into a frame of 
mind to read the American appeal. Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, uneasy and restless spirits of France, then about to be 
released from their earthly bondage, had set the stage in 
France for a new dispensation; while the king, at the end of 
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a long period of debaucheries, inanities and the most cruel 
inhumanity, represented the ancient régime at its worst. 
Across the channel, the crabbed, envious, square-headed 
George III of Hanover was holding his unsteady throne in 
delicate equilibrium, his immediate followers shot through 
with venality and corruption and his churchmen strayed far 
from that strait and narrow way of Christians; while yon- 
der in the midst of his sandy Prussian plains Frederic II, 
stooping, wiry, sharp-visaged and long-faced, with great, 
searching dark eyes and a nose that required no advertising, 
held the balance between darkened and enlightened despo- 
tism, jeering the while his fellow monarchs whenever they 
showed their troubled faces. 

There was, moreover, a bitterness of soul there at Ver- 
sailles, a bitterness that ran deep in the hearts of both the 
light-headed nobility and the more solemn statesmen that 
surrounded the faltering king. But a few years before the 
terrible Seven Years War had closed, the young and boast- 
ful Pitt was striding back and forth upon the banks of the 
Thames, waving the bloody British sword, damning all 
Frenchmen, taking a piece of the earth here, a river valley 
there and half a continent elsewhere, the very terror of as- 
tute French statesmen accustomed hitherto to have all men 
make obeisance, learn their language and cry “Hurrah” to 
the grand monarch. The cold, far-flung stretches of Can- 
ada, the dreamy, romantic Louisiana, great kingdoms in 
India and the best of the West Indies had all been snatched 
from Louis XV by obstreperous England with hardly a 
fourth of the population of France! Was it the end of the 
long French dominance? A bitter query. One not to be 
answered in the affirmative till yet another war had laid 
heavy tribute on tribute-burdened Europe. La revanche. 
Perhaps three million sturdy American frontiersmen would 
light the torch of war, universal war as Colonel George 
Washington had done once before, he to whose ears “the 
whiz of bullets was but sweet music.” The French humili- 
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ated, bankrupt and corrupted through and through, wanted 
another war, longed to see someone clip the wings of proud 
Britain. The Declaration was welcome at court, more than 
welcome in the salons. Thomas Jefferson had an audience, 


Il 


But the Americans who put out the great appeal interest 
us more, interest if they do not command the allegiance of a 
purse-proud generation. As ever in history a small group 
of men phrased the language and stirred the emotions of 
the great masses of men behind them. The foremost of 
these prompters of revolt was Sam Adams, spare of build, 
stooping a little, faltering and tremulous of voice, “the pal- 
sied traitor,” his enemies said. Fifty-four years old and 
looking sixty-four, clad in threadbare clothes, rusty hat and 
decrepit shoes, his impecunious children and neglected wife 
about him, without money enough to take him out of his 
native colony, a man now dishonored in the region that he 
made free, irreconcilable foe of privilege, unceasing agita- 
tor against the British king, was nevertheless laying solid 
stones in the great structure we now call the United States. 

Of a different temper was Benjamin Franklin; voluntary 
exile from Massachusetts, of a family of seventeen children, 
well-rounded from a judicious use of pork and greens, bear- 
ing lightly the weight of his seventy years, incapable of an 
indiscretion, of beaming countenance and homely philoso- 
phy, now teaching Presbyterian backwoodsmen to keep their 
powder dry and stir the fires of their clansman’s wrath 
against England, now coaxing pious Quakers of the eastern 
Pennsylvania hills by the gentle art of prevarication—a won- 
derful American, known and read all over the world, at 
home in the salons of Paris where he argued with the aged 
Voltaire and equally at ease in the cabins of the crudest 
Pennsylvania mountaineer. One sees him to-day as he 
prods the buoyant Thomas Paine, whom he had “picked out 
of an ash barrel” in London, urges the younger man to 
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write those revolutionary pamphlets which it ill became a 
great man of the world to father; Franklin, the easy boss of 
the middle colonies, the despair of the Penns, the hope of 
the radicals, sending Paine’s immortal “Common Sense” to 
South Carolina aristocrats, masters of hundreds of slaves! 
One can never forget the persuasive, if half-forgotten, 
Franklin calming the impetuous Thomas Jefferson, ready 
to make a wicked world over in “three short months” as the 
latter wrote his hot-tongued friend William Fleming of 
Virginia the very day the Declaration was coming to a vote. 
The world owes Benjamin Franklin a bigger debt than 
William Cabell Bruce makes it believe, and the United 
States ought to be ashamed of the dingy monument that is 
supposed to honor him there on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington. We are working our way into interesting 
company: Samuel Adams, the impecunious, Benjamin 
Franklin, the comfortable, and Thomas Paine, “the terri- 
ble;’ preaching democracy in a language that none could 
fail to understand and the tall, red-headed Jefferson, just 
thirty-three years old, an artist, an idealist and a Christian 
besides. 

But there were others. Richard Henry Lee, chief of the 
clan of Lees, spare of build, forty-four years old, trained in 
the schools of England, eloquent as Cicero himself, a bet- 
ter friend of Adams than he was of his neighbor, the dour, 
pock-marked Colonel George Washington, land speculator 
and military chief, of Fairfax County. Richard Henry 
Lee, maker of the alliance of the Adamses and the Lees, 
destined to play a réle at more than one critical moment in 
American history, owner of many tobacco plantations and 
master of many negro slaves, in debt to his London fac- 
tor, hardly able to pay his taxes, yet always caucusing with 
the radical Virginians, riding his thin horse to meetings of 
Congress and running home in great haste to see his sick 
wife just as the Declaration was to have been written by 
him! Deprived in a quick stroke of fortune of the crown 
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of immortality that hung over his gentle head. "The Wash- 
ingtons, long in doubt whether they would abandon their 
sovereign, and the Lees hastening to abandon that same 
sovereign in part because the Washingtons were so slow, all 
safely in the boat of revolution in 1776 and under bonds 
not to rock the boat. Nor may we forget that other Vir- 
ginian, father of all the radicals and reds, Patrick Henry, 
“the demagogue,” as everyone in Richmond will tell you to- 
day with a confidence and a satisfaction born of better times 
in the Old Dominion—a demagogue and a Scotchman, son 
of a Scotchman, like the late Woodrow Wilson, clad in un- 
becoming military togs, down at Williamsburg where Wash- 
ington, Edmund Pendleton, “the upright,” and the irate 
Landon Carter mildly wished that he might fall into a fight 
with the British governor and “both of them be sunk to the 
bottom of the Chesapeake Bay.” But the author of “give me 
liberty or give me death” was not likely to take himself out 
of the way because he was a demagogue or still less because 
his enemies wished him at the bottom of the sea. It was the 
same Henry who had worn the coonskin cap and buckskin 
breeches into the sedate house of burgesses twelve years be- 
fore; mortal enemy of parsons who wanted good pay for 
poor preaching; sallow, stooping, sinewy, big-eyed, gentle 
of speech, like all good Virginians; a mouth like that of the 
late William J. Bryan; and a matchless mixer and, what is 
more, the husband of the redoubtable Dorothy Dandridge 
there in the big, rambling house in upper Hanover, recently 
burned down to the disgrace of all the rich Virginians of 
our day. Patrick Henry, facing the British in the neigh- 
borhood of Norfolk, was none the less one of the authors of 
the Declaration of Independence; a builder, too, of the 
American republic. 

When the Lees and the Washingtons took their places on 
the same side of the fence and both the fiery Henry and the 
gentle Jefferson united in laying plans for the undoing of 
“the best monarch in the world,” now turned usurper, events 
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were casting tall shadows before them. I do not know a 
more charming group of historic characters than the revolu- 
tionary leaders of Virginia that famous summer of 1776, 
but one may not present them all to the reader, the impa- 
tient reader of our hastening day, not given to pious recol- 
lections or historic gratitudes; one merely names them: Ed- 
mund Pendleton, in sore doubt and not unmindful of that 
merciless drubbing the demagogue had given him and poor 
Speaker Robinson ten years before; Dr. William Cabell 
of the upper James River country, too comfortable in the 
old régime to wish a new one or to waste any love on dis- 
turbers of the peace like Henry and the upstart from Albe- 
marle; and the rare blades, William Fleming, already men- 
tioned, and Dabney Carr, bosom friend and brother-in-law 
of Jefferson himself, leaders of roaring freemen of the up- 
lands and high ridges of the Blue Mountains, talking ever- 
lastingly of liberty and equality, quoting now and then the 
strident phrases of Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense.” 
They made an interesting company, immortal even if they 
did not love one another. 

These were the makers of the Declaration which Thomas 
Jefferson wrote, these and some others whom it were a shame 
to omit: Willie Jones of the sand-clay country of upper 
North Carolina, chasing off of nights on one of his thorough- 
breds to caucus with Henry and Jefferson, laying plans to 
take North Carolina out of the empire before the dignified 
Virginians could fit their flowing phrases together and as- 
semble their great men to do the deed; Willie Jones whom 
my friend R. D. W. Conner has never forgiven for being so 
clever “and unscrupulous,” an aristocrat, hob-nobbing with 
dirty tenants and vulgar overseers, leader of the North 
Carolina levellers. It was indeed pretty bad, but one imag- 
ines that Henry and Jefferson, Franklin and Sam Adams, 
did not look a gift horse in the mouth, so anxious were they 
not to hang alone on George III’s gallows there on Tower 
Hill, London. Willie Jones and his fighting followers and 
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Tom Person of the North Carolina up-country, whose own 
neck had narrowly missed being stretched by a British gov- 
ernor at Alamance court house, made good recruits, levellers 
or otherwise; and Cornelius Harnett of the lower Cape 
Fear country, head and moderator of the wild sons of lib- 
erty in and about Wilmington, where to be a king’s man 
was tantamount to a coat of tar and feathers, ranged him- 
self with “the unscrupulous Jones” and hurried the poor 
North Carolinians into a revolution which they would have 
liked better if they had known more about it—active all 
these and others, like the illiterate Griffith Rutherford, in 
the movement that set the world on fire a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

Nor were the Pinckneys, the Izards, the Mazicks, the 
Manigaults and the other badly-named South Carolinians, 
gentle, handsome, beautifully garbed souls, with great 
houses in town and greater estates in the country, slaves in 
troupes and gangs and incomes of thirty or forty or fifty 
thousand a year, unwelcome, although they were clearly in 
bad company when they consorted with demagogues like 
Adams, Franklin, Henry and the incomparable Jones. But 
once in the melée there was no way out but to fight it out. 
To think of Henry Laurens, with his ships upon distant 
seas; of Manigault with gold in his treasure chest and bills 
of exchange in every ship that came from Europe; lawyers, 
vestrymen, parish judges, men well known at St. James’s; 
contriving revolution with mean mechanics; setting up com- 
mittees of safety and pulling down the throne of George 
III; even reading Tom Paine’s “cheap tirade!” The times 
were all out of joint, men in immaculate linen, with sons at 
Oxford and daughters fit to be the brides of princes, rich men 
grown easy of manner, calm, used to the ways of the great 
world, stirring up the dregs of society, even setting poor 
black folk a bad example. There was much awry a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 

Such were the men, the exponents of that radical throng, 
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the leaders of a people both weak and unprepared, chal- 
lengers of the most powerful of all the nations of the world. 
What were the supports, the basic elements of the heroic 


movement? 
III 


Here one enters upon a problem never yet solved. The 
ideals, the motives and the objectives of the groups and race 
elements that merged slowly into a democracy and started 
a current that was finally to topple every throne in Europe 
but the one directly attacked. These groups, classes and 
races of young America made Adams and Franklin and 
Jefferson the architects of a new system, a new order. Who 
were these, the clay in potters’ hands? 

Roosevelt has described them with rifle on shoulder, axe 
in hand, a slatternly wife and half a score of children at 
their side, going out into the woods to subdue the great wil- 
derness that was then America—a fair picture, if an incom- 
plete one, in “The Winning of the West.” 

Perhaps the older and the more sophisticated of these peo- 
ples were the New Englanders, churchmen as regular and 
as orthodox as good Jesuits, educated but intolerant, even 
in the century of toleration, a people who could find a means 
of livelihood on the roof of a house, men who went down to 
sea in fast sailing ships, outran British revenue cutters, 
picked up negroes in Africa, sold them to the rice and to- 
bacco planters of the South, loaded again their boats in the 
West Indies with sugar or molasses, poured the sticky, oozy 
stuff into the vats of great Boston distillers who made the 
rum that made the colonials drunk all the way from New- 
port to Washington’s whiskey outfit at Mount Vernon— 
thriving sailors and shipowners who then took lumber and 
liquor abroad, unloading the one in the West Indies and 
peddling the other to Negro chiefs in Africa for more slaves 
to sell to other southerners. A wonderful people, these 
dwellers by the sea, growing rich every day, singing the 
militant songs of Cotton Mather, catching schools of cod 
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along their coasts, digging fat and bones out of whales in 
the north Atlantic to be sold in Europe, or wherever there 
were men who needed oil or women who needed stays to 
their corsets, a cheerless, a prayerful people, thanking God 
they were not as other men. 

But these coast-town folk were not all of New England 
that put a lusty oar into the current of the Revolution. Out 
on the poor hills of middle and western Massachusetts, along 
the narrow valleys of Connecticut and on the wilder and 
colder slopes of New Hampshire and Vermont, there lived 
a race of younger and less comfortable offshoots of the par- 
ent stocks, newcomers from the north of Ireland, squatters 
in the king’s woods and interlopers on Wentworth’s lands 
—men as loath to part with a penny as the President of the 
United States, not quite so certain they were the salt of the 
earth, sons of the Almighty himself, farmers on rocky bar- 
ren soils, dwellers in log huts like those of the Virginia 
mountains, women dressed in the plainest of homespuns, men 
in rough buckskin breeches, barefooted half the year and mis- 
erable in their rough-made shoes the other half, children 
hardly clad at all, but fighters of Indians all, drivers of 
hard bargains, drinkers of corn whiskey and hard cider, 
Americans of the type that the world was one day to call 
Yankees, the folk who were to become the embattled farm- 
ers, democrats who needed not to say so, devotees of the 
doctrine of self-government, freemen who named their 
sons “Freeborn” to prove or claim the fact, freemen as ac- 
customed to quarrel with their governors about taxes as the 
middle colonies were to quarrel about their lands, mainstays 
all of them of Sam Adams, a full million strong, a peculiar 
people, drawling their words through their noses, chewing 
their tobacco and dipping their snuff as lustily as if they 
had been Virginians—the dominant group, as later events 
were to prove, in the making of these United States. 

Next to these were the canny Scotch, who, crowded out 
of their highlands where the British authorities allowed 
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them no peace, elbowed Irishmen out of Ireland to get even. 
But even there the British exciseman, tax gatherer and rack- 
rent collector followed them, taking away their goods, clos- 
ing the British market to their pigs and beef, breaking up 
their churches. They moved again—to the wilds of Amer- 
ica, the hills and the mountains where Roosevelt “discov- 
ered” them ready to fight at the drop of the hat, poorer than 
Scotchmen ought to be, in their rude cabins by the rushing 
streams, far away from the habitations of men, feeding their 
children upon the meat of the animals they killed and cloth- 
ing themselves in the skins of the selfsame animals. In 
moccasins, deerskin breeches and coonskin caps, the enemies, 
here as elsewhere, of the House of Hanover—a virile race, 
not unlike the hard-visaged New Englander, clearing trees 
and innumerable rocks off the lands they seized, without 
money and without price, from the Penns, the Fairfaxes 
and the Granvilles, growing the while into the second great 
bloc that was to enter into the party of Adams and Frank- 
lin and Jefferson—ready always for a war with England; all 
save that body of the Scotch who became so entangled in the 
skein of Carolina politics that they made war on their local 
enemies before they were ready for war with George III 
—lost at Alamance, some of their addled heads hanging in 
May, 1770, at the ends of ropes, there in North Carolina as 
warnings to all who could not understand the game. 

A great support of the wild cause, these Scotch of the 
middle region of the colonies, the valley of Virginia and the 
southern highlands. But there was another, a slower, a 
gentler, a less hopeful and less buoyant race slowly rang- 
ing itself alongside their cantankerous neighbors. I refer to 
the Germans driven out of the Rhine country or kidnaped 
on the borders of Holland and sold to America for terms of 
service, at last finding their resting places along the banks 
of streams, on the sides of mountains, where the Scotch were 
apt to maneuver them on to the worst and the roughest 
lands, Germans with a long history of oppression and woe 
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behind them, humbly asking merely to be left alone. They 
built better houses than their Scotch neighbors, larger barns, 
and they drove horses so fat it seemed impolite to apply the 
cudgel. Their wagons creaked on their axles as they bore 
heavy burdens of German wheat into Philadelphia or to the 
wharfs of the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers—a people 
who worked from the first ray of morning sunlight well into 
the night of each day, getting on in the world in spite of 
hard circumstances. Some of the beauty of their character 
and their ideals may yet be seen in the solid stone or brick 
structures at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, or Salem, North 
Carolina—reminders even now to the gaping Rotarian of 
what men will do out of sheer devotion to an ideal. Few 
elements of the early American life were more wholesome or 
more healthy than the Germans, more assiduous than the 
Scotch—their clean fields, their whitewashed barns and their 
tidy cabins telling of their ceaseless industry and their good 
husbandry. 

These could hardly escape their Scotch neighbors, and 
their sons and daughters, overcoming obstacles of race and 
language, soon learned the language of love and mated there 
in the wilderness, then built other cabins of logs or stone and 
reared becoming families of half-dozen, half a score, even a 
score of children—the melting pot out of which belligerent 
America was rising. All along the mountain sides, in the 
deep coves and glens and out on the fertile limestone plains, 
from Albany to Augusta and from the Schuylkill, the Shen- 
andoah and the forks of the Yadkin rivers to the high alti- 
tudes of the Alleghanies, the process of land-grabbing and 
procreation went on, went on all through the middle decades 
of the eighteenth century, increasing the numbers of the 
king’s enemies at a rate unheard of till then in the history 
of the world, the population doubling by natural processes 
every twenty years. So that in the fatal year of 1776, these 
newcomers counted hundreds of thousands of hardy Pres- 
byterians and pious Lutherans or mere godless sons of the 
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wilderness—self-sustaining, self-governing men with deadly 
rifles flung over their shoulders, long-legged, muscular 
mountain climbers and Indian scalpers, ready for a quar- 
rel any time over land, over religion or over taxes, which 
seldom ever got beyond the mere laying; and their women 
kind were almost as virile, as resolute, as warlike as the men, 
able on occasion to lay an Indian low and even to take his 
scalp—all equal to hardship and bred to adore their new 
country. A wonderful part of the world-wide muddling of 
the English government which sent these Scotch enemies of 
the house of Hanover to the wilds of America, there to teach 
the gentle, peaceful Germans the game of kings—war. 
These made two of the segments of the great upcountry 
folk of the colonies that were welding slowly into the party 
of revolution, the party of Sam Adams and Franklin and 
Jefferson, clay in the hands of the master potters. There 
were other segments. Through the weary years of the eight- 
eenth century, British policy or want of policy coaxed or 
kidnaped poor English tenants or townsfolks to the decks of 
American-bound ships. There they were bound in tight con- 
tracts and sold to the plantations, to Pennsylvanians, Vir- 
ginians and Carolinians as cooks, field hands and even school 
teachers, where they happened to know the difficult arts of 
reading, writing and arithmetic—to work out the cost of 
their transportation in terms of three or five or seven years. 
Never in the best of humor, they worked alongside negroes 
in corn and tobacco fields, “redemptioners or indentured 
servants,” who when their terms of service were over, often 
long before, hastened away to poor pieces of land, sandy 
ridges that gentleman planters gave them or sold them at a 
song, or quite as often donned their new suit of clothes, be- 
strode the horse they had somehow acquired, persuaded their 
mates to go with them, and packed off to the mountains, the 
frontier, the country of the Germans and the Scotch. There 
they squatted on the lands of Penns and Fairfaxes and 
Granvilles or the king himself without the slightest disposi- 
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tion to secure deed or leave and no more thought of paying 
first cost or quitrent than Scotchmen. A little less hardy 
and a little less quarrelsome, but no lovers of distant slave- 
holders or absentee landlords in England, these ignorant or 
semi-ignorant families and groups merged into the great 
up-country population, altogether making a great common- 
wealth, contentious, a little lawless, yet self-sustaining—a 
commonwealth in all but name extending from western New 
York where the Iroquois troubled the forests to northern 
Georgia where the Cherokees stayed for a time the west- 
ward march of young America, a stretch of country some 
six hundred miles long and two hundred miles wide, cut ath- 
wart by older charters thus making the western parts of half 
a dozen states, governed by staid Quakers in Pennsylvania 
and slaveholder cliques in the other colonies. The western- 
ers were in the majority in each of the old communities be- 
fore the year 1776, but nowhere were they permitted as 
much as a third of the representatives in their respective 
legislatures, a condition of things that hastened the war 
with England in the middle colonies and delayed it in the 
Carolinas where local rivalries and jealousies had not been 
patched into treaties of accommodation. A million people, 
these, as I would estimate, the second leg on which the Rev- 
olution stood; though one must not assume that all the New 
Englanders or all the middle and southern upcountry folk 
saw clearly or wanted war; they demanded free lands, free 
churches, liberal suffrage, self-development, unhindered and 
without threat or intimidation, demands which grew into 
war. 

But there were yet other groups and parts of groups that 
caught on to the great car of revolution before it passed: 
the tobacco planters of Maryland and Virginia, in debt for 
generations to their English creditors, a land-poor lot who 
could rarely tell whether they were beneath the dignity of 
bankruptcy or whether they were on the verge of economic 
independence, restless and quarrelsome, always paying 
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rices for their goods that other men fixed and always sell- 
ing their tobacco at prices which the same price-fixing Eng- 
lishmen set; like modern farmers: if they made a big crop 
they were poor because the price was low; if they made a 
small crop they were still poor in spite of high prices. Dec- 
ade after decade this exasperating certainty of worse times 
to come made of the tobacco gentry revolutionists, ready on 
occasion to repudiate their debts across the Atlantic and 
start over again. And in the budding cities, in Charleston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, there were 
the mechanics and tradespeople, the clerks and the long- 
shoremen—rough lot, used to better wages than similar folk 
in Europe and better dressed than their cousins on the other 
side, but they were not happy; who is ever happy? These 
like the tobacco gentry were ready for a commotion; and 
clean-dressed oratorical gentlemen like William H. Dray- 
ton, of South Carolina, James Cannon, of Philadelphia, 
and John Lamb, of New York, were ready to organize them 
into “sons of liberty” and set them on the road to democ- 
racy and self-government. Here was an element that later 
worried many a staid and proper head like that of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and John Marshall. 


IV 


These were the leaders and these the supports of the great 
and radical movement which cut deep in 1776 and the years 
following. Few of that generation foresaw independence 
at the beginning, all of them would have been content with 
that autonomy which Britain later gave Canada. But states- 
men were wanting in London; and soldiers stationed in 
Massachusetts, after the manner of soldiers, wanted action, 
hastened action and thus made statesmen useless. They 
fired or caused the firing of the first shot at Lexington, shed 
some hot if innocent blood there on the dry thin soil of God’s 
chosen people, and the war began. The farmers and the 
farmers’ sons of the New England backwoods poured into 
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camps, patched up uniforms and rubbed clean the bores of 
their rifles; in Pennsylvania, the arguing, hairsplitting 
Quakers held back for a time the irate Presbyterians of 
the hinterland; but in Virginia, the voice of Patrick Henry 
called hundreds and thousands to the new and improvised 
colors—it was Henry, then as later, more powerful in the 
old colony than any king had ever been. “Give me liberty 
or give me death” became a watchcry. Before a year passed 
the Puritans, the Presbyterians, the tobacco planters and 
the sons of liberty were in arms, drilling, shouting, burning 
their laggard neighbors in effigy, closing the courts of jus- 
tice against pro-British folk, excited, exuberant, half- 
drunk on bad liquor, marching in irregular companies and 
regiments toward Boston; George Washington, stiff and 
shy, but able and inspiring, taking command. It was the 
American Revolution—the initial step in the as yet irre- 
sistible movement of modern democracy. 

What it meant was declared in the great document from 
which I have quoted: the opinion of men everywhere was to 
them the court of last resort. Equality among men, the kind 
of equality that prevailed everywhere out of the towns and 
off a few great plantations. A freehold suffrage so liberal 
that few fighting men failed to register their wills. Equal 
units of population were to have equal representation in 
legislatures. The unoccupied lands of the west were to be 
the free possession of those who took and improved them. 
Trade upon the high seas was to be free and there were in 
the future to be no import duties, save the fees needful to 
meet the cost of harbor upkeep. In the upcountry and in 
the south there were to be freedom of conscience and free- 
dom of religion. Free speech everywhere and trial by jury 
of one’s neighbors. Legislatures were to be elected annu- 
ally. And any people might at will overthrow its own gov- 
ernment and set up a new one. These were the ideas and 
the ideals of the men who spoke through Thomas Jefferson 
on July 4 a hundred and fifty years ago. Was there ever 
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anything like it? Three millions of people, speaking with 
difficulty one language, their roots still deep in foreign soils 
and their traditions of a thousand years still pulling them 
into conservative paths. 

But the matchless leadership of those years, with the as- 
sistance of the poor distraught king of France, made good 
the great programme. In a little while American bills of 
rights, American ideals of equality and freedom were cir- 
culating in France; and in a little while longer the great in- 
tellectual ferment of half a century there merged into the 
deeper ferment of American democracy exemplified be- 
fore the eyes of the world and set la grande nation upon its 
great revolution. Democracy was knocking at the door of 
Europe. Adams and Franklin and Henry and Jefferson 
had indeed set the pace for a new epoch, the hard pace of 
democracy. 














THE WHITE HOUSE “SPOKESMAN” 
By LINDSAY ROGERS 


OT the least of the distinctions of the American 

plan of government is that it has tried new devices 

and made important contributions to democratic 
theory. The success of our political institutions has been 
in the main the success of a written constitution, setting up 
republican government over a huge territory for peoples in 
different stages of economic and political development. This 
was a tremendous experiment, and gloomy forebodings of 
disaster were well nigh universal. The experiment was as- 
sisted by several important inventions. In respect of the 
separation of powers, bicameralism, astronomical elections, 
constitutional protection of the individual, and judicial su- 
premacy, the Constitution placed in the governmental ma- 
chine wheels and valves which, though adapted in part from 
England or the Colonies, were put to novel uses, and in this 
sense were original creations. 

Nor did the inventions end with the drafting of the Con- 
stitution. That instrument of government but inadequately 
explains our political processes, for we have developed con- 
ventions and customs in such number as to defy complete 
enumeration, and of such importance as to challenge the 
primacy of the written word. Direct election of the Presi- 
dent, political parties, nominating conventions, the impor- 
tance of Congressional Committees, the universal connec- 
tion of Congressmen by residence with the districts they rep- 
resent, Senatorial courtesy—all these matters are outside 
the Constitution. They profoundly influence, if indeed they 
do not determine, the character of our political life. Their 
importance is only equalled by their novelty, for these con- 
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yentions are distinctly our own; they have few counterparts 
in other popular governments, and it is a striking fact that, 
with all our wealth of successful experiment, the American 
Constitution has had slight influence on foreign systems. 
Our political institutions function without imitation; our 
proprietary right is protected, not by patent, but by for- 
eign distrust. This, I fancy, will be the fate of our most 
recent, but not the least important invention—the White 
House “spokesman.” ‘This newly appointed, anonymous, 
extra-legal official is undergoing no evolution; he has 
sprung forth full panoplied from the forehead of the God 
of Publicity. He is important enough to warrant consid- 
eration and, as I hope to demonstrate, dangerous enough to 
deserve reprehension. 


It is now trite to say that the American President is the 
most powerful elected ruler in the world. The Constitution 
grants him enormous authority, and he is almost completely 
free from the checks which many governmental systems 
place upon the chief of the executive. He is, that is to say, 
not dependent upon a majority in the legislature; he holds 
office by the calendar, and not by parliamentary or public 
approval; and he can be removed only by the cumbersome 
and almost impossible process of impeachment. He gov- 
erns in his own name, and by his own authority; no minis- 
terial countersignature is necessary to validate his acts. The 
party machine is for the time being the machine of the Pres- 
ident. His tremendous appointing power can be and is 
used to give him a national body of supporters who consti- 
tute a personal caucus to rally to support his side, and, if 
he desires, to work for his renomination and election. His 
powers of appointment and veto, and his position as the 
only elected representative of the nation permit him on oc- 
casion to make Congress do his bidding; and apart from 
legislation, in the field of administration, there are ample 
areas in which the President has from the Constitution and 
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statute full and irresponsible authority. Indeed, impeach- 
ment aside, the main check upon a President in respect of 
executive power is the restraint of public opinion. Public- 
ists like Walter Lippmann are now arguing the ineffective- 
ness of public opinion when it is expressed biennially or 
quadrennially in the polling booth; but there is no need to 
argue its vagueness and impotence as a day by day check 
on the President. Yet it is the principal restraint that our 
constitutional system affords, and hence the importance of 
the methods by which the President creates or encourages a 
favorable public sentiment. The principal method is news- 
paper publicity: the exploitation of a willing President by 
a complacent press. If such a circle of partiality were only 
personal, it would do no more than turn up a few political 
noses; but unfortunately the relationship is institutional as 
well, and it has consequences which are possible only under 
a system of government such as that set up by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The President gives audiences to all the Washington 
newspaper correspondents on Tuesdays at noon and on Fri- 
days at four o'clock. From fifty to one hundred corre- 
spondents troop into the executive offices and listen to the 
President answer or refuse to answer written questions 
which have been given to him in advance, and supplemen- 
tary oral questions which arise out of the written interroga- 
tions. The correspondents’ primary concern is not with the 
President’s point of view, so that they may write more in- 
telligent critiques or analyses of the course of politics. 
Above everything else they are anxious for news, and con- 
sequently all kinds of questions are asked. If the President 
can be persuaded to express an opinion that the new wide- 
bottomed trousers so popular among college boys are too 
extreme a style (an actual presidential emanation from one 
White House conference), a dispatch results; news has been 
created. The papers, therefore, rarely appear on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays without devoting considerable space to 
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the opinions of the President on various sub jects, both con- 
nected and unconnected with politics. The only limitation 
on this process of getting the views of the President before 
the country is that there must be no direct quotation. This 
means no more than that the President’s opinions must not 
be put in quotation marks or too directly attributed to him. 
Consequently the dispatches read somewhat as follows: 
“Tt was stated by a high authority at the White House to- 
day;” or “callers at the White House were today informed 
that President Coolidge is of the opinion;” or “a high offi- 
cial of the government is authority for the statement;” or 
“a White House spokesman said;” or “a spokesman for the 
President let it be known.” This anonymity is thinly veiled. 
Everyone knows that the opinions attributed to these myth- 
ical personages are the opinions of the President given by 
himself to the listening correspondents. The views ex- 
pressed, as has been said, do not relate exclusively to public 
affairs. Last Spring “a White House spokesman” delivered 
a long dissertation on angling which, in his opinion, was a 
sport suitable for children but not for adults. Again, “call- 
ers at the White House” learned that the President believed 
the Easter season not to require any large expenditures for 
clothes, and that he himself was to wear an old suit to church. 
The Government’s economy should set an example for per- 
sonal economy. But this advice from the President gave 
rise to a chorus of protest from haberdashers who saw 
their sales diminished by persons anxious to emulate the 
President’s boasted sartorial restraint. In order to en- 
courage business, therefore, a “White House spokesman” 
announced that the President would have a new suit, and 
that too stringent economy was not a good thing for the 
prosperity of the country, a volte face which embarrassed 
neither the mythical spokesman nor the newspapers. Per- 
haps because they had only a traditional and not an eco- 
nomic interest, college sophomores did not challenge the 
President’s opinion that hazing was not a proper form of 
discipline for freshmen. 
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Such injunctions to an expectant, and for the most part 
docile people might seem to indicate Mr. Coolidge’s belief 
that his election as President gave him a mandate to offer 
advice on matters of etiquette and personal habits. Quite 
different is the intention. The President’s semi-weekly 
emanations—though in some cases presumptuous and cheap 
—have a political significance. He uses the press to keep 
himself in the public eye. A quarter of a century ago only 
opera stars, actors, and circuses had press agents. Now, 
partly as a result of the War which showed the tremendous 
power of propaganda, organized publicity is a great Amer- 
ican industry. Getting into print is the ambition of bank- 
ing houses, hotels, business men, charitable enterprises, uni- 
versities, bearded ladies and statesmen. ‘The most eminent 
statesman—the President—has a secretary who is little more 
than a glorified press agent, and who devotes continuous 
thought to keeping the White House on the front pages. 
The publicity organization of the Party uses every avenue 
of information—newspapers, magazines, the cinema, the 
radio, the stage, the pulpit, the school; and the President in 
his conferences with the Washington correspondents makes 
successful semi-weekly plunges into print. An opera star, 
a business man or an ordinary politician is not so fortunate 
unless he has something to say, or unless marriage, divorce, 
or landing from Europe makes him at the moment of par- 
ticular interest. The President’s eminence, however, is such 
that the newspapers will publish whatever he says, whether 
it be trivial, important, dull, acute, exact, or incorrect. 
Hence there is no difficulty whatever in having the papers 
devote space to the occupant of the White House and his 
thoughts on political and non-political subjects. It is the 
amount and regularity of the space that count, not the perti- 
nence or the sense of the thoughts. This would not be of 
political importance if the President were only a titular, a 
ceremonial executive; but he, unlike European Kings or 
Presidents, combines the theatrical and the efficient func- 
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tions of government. In the White House conferences 
with correspondents these functions are inextricably mixed. 

Conferences at the White House are not an old institu- 
tion, and ex-cathedra utterances from that edifice on sport 
and manners are even more recent. In President Cleve- 
land’s time the Washington correspondents rarely saw the 
President. They got information about public affairs as 
best they could, and then wrote their own analyses of the 
political situation in Washington. They were political 
journalists rather than news gatherers. Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, was accustomed to see correspondents whom he 
especially liked, and get them to put his views on certain 
questions before the public as their own guesses. These 
ballons d’essai enabled him to estimate the country’s reac- 
tion and shape his course accordingly. But Mr. Roosevelt 
and his successor, Mr. Taft, limited their contacts with the 
press to particular journalists in whom they had confidence; 
and they were only interested in support for their policies. 
They did not scheme to advertise themselves; they cared 
nothing about figuring in the papers simply to keep their 
names before the public. 

The new regime, strangely enough, was inaugurated by 
Mr. Wilson. When the Democratic administration began 
in 1913 one of the slogans was “pitiless publicity.” Mr. 
Wilson had said that the executive business should be con- 
ducted “behind glass doors.” It was this theory which led 
to the holding of semi-weekly conferences between the Pres- 
ident and all the pressmen in Washington, but it was not 
long before the plan was abandoned. The reasons were our 
acute relations with Mexico and the problems of neutrality 
which arose after the outbreak of the war. It was not 
thought desirable that these delicate questions should be 
discussed by the President (even with direct quotation 
barred) in the presence of several score newspaper men. 
After Mr. Wilson was reélected in 1916 there was just one 
such conference and then the institution lapsed completely, 
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to be revived and profoundly modified by Mr. Harding, 
The change was in the greater range of the subjects consid- 
ered at the conferences, and in the deliberateness of the at- 
tempt to “get publicity” for the President and his doings, 
No detail of the personal life of the occupants of the White 
House seemed too trivial to be told of. An American hu- 
morist once said that a person on a surgeon’s operating table 
had no more privacy than a gold fish. The White House 
submitted to a continuous operation by publicity specialists, 
Clothes, tastes, pets, amusements and habits were always on 
public parade and an ex-newspaper man was attached to the 
White House staff to think up ways of “selling” the Presi- 
dent to the public. 

In his semi-weekly conferences, Mr. Harding at first 
made it a rule that the correspondents could ask any ques- 
tions without previous notice to him. He was willing to ap- 
pear in mental déshabillé. Mr. Harding, however, was not 
a man of particularly acute perceptions, and his confer- 
ences soon disclosed that many of the journalists were 
keener and better informed than he was on the public busi- 
ness about which they inquired. The President’s extempo- 
raneous answers, therefore, were occasionally imprudent and 
inaccurate. When the Washington conference on the limi- 
tation of armament was in session, for example, someone 
asked the President whether the four power treaty included 
a guarantee of the home islands of Japan. Harding replied 
that it did not; but Secretary Hughes and all the delegates 
to the Conference were of the opinion that the treaty did 
cover the islands. It was necessary, therefore, for Mr. 
Harding to give out a corrected statement and the ensuing 
public discussion was such that the treaty was modified and 
the mooted territory was excluded. This incident resulted 
in a rule that the questions must be in writing; that the 
President must have notice. Mr. Coolidge continued the 
institution with no change except that the range of subjects 
discussed has been greatly extended, and on two or three 
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occasions the remarks of “the White House spokesman” 
have excited the umbrage of European governments. 

Last Spring a year ago M. J usserand, then French Am- 
bassador to the United States, made a public speech in which 
he mentioned his government’s attitude toward the payment 
of the French debt to the United States. A day or two 
later “the White House” was quoted to the effect that Am- 
bassador Jusserand should not have made his statement to 
a public audience but to the officials of the American Gov- 
ernment. The newspapers plainly intimated that the Presi- 
dent’s views (which they were reporting) constituted a re- 
buke of the Ambassador for his indiscretion. Such an 
anonymous rebuke of an Ambassador, however, was rather 
unprecedented and outrageous. M. Jusserand promptly 
protested to the State Department. The State Department 
told Mr. Coolidge that he had been indiscreet and conse- 
quently the correspondents were authorized to say that no 
criticism had been intended or expressed, and the incident 
was closed. The anonymity which cloaks the presidential ut- 
terances had put the responsibility on the newspapers and it 
was sought to convey the impression that the indiscretion 
was theirs. Something similar happened when the Herriot 
Government fell. Mr. Coolidge had a conference with the 
correspondents on Friday, April 10th. The next day the 
papers reported the President’s views on the French Cabi- 
net crisis. According to the New York Herald-Tribune: 
“The President judges that the French Premier has gone 
out of power on account of great difficulties attending 
French financing, difficulties which existed before he took 
office and for which he was not to blame.” The dispatch in 
the New York Times was substantially the same: “The 
President has read with sympathy the views expressed that 
M. Herriot’s financial difficulties were not of his own mak- 
ing, but were inherited.” These remarks were cabled to 
Paris and there was a chorus of excited protest. It was, as 
the Liberté declared, a “shocking intervention” in French 
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politics; but at the next conference the explanation was 
made that the President’s comments on French politics had 
been general; he had not meant to interfere, and he had not 
intended any criticism of the pre-Herriot, Poincaré régime. 

Now it may be said, of course, that these incidents sim- 
ply show the failure of the President to realize the nature 
of the statements he authorized to be made in his name 
anonymously (which is what happens at the White House 
conferences) ; but the problem goes much deeper than this. 
The President of the United States has at his disposal the 
most powerful publicity agency that any man has ever had. 
He can get tremendous benefits from it, and, except on rare 
occasions, when he is particularly indiscreet, he can suffer 
little or no harm. Responsibility can be dodged, and the 
indiscretion is promptly forgotten. Yet so far as informa- 
tion to the public is concerned, the White House conference 
has no value. It is not necessary to enlighten the pressmen 
or the public on pending legislation or the Administration’s 
program, and policies. The conferences are simply a means 
of creating news, and it is as news that the President’s views 
are reported. Mr. Coolidge on the marriage customs of 
primitive peoples would receive more space than Mr. Cool- 
idge on the surtaxes, and when public affairs are discussed, 
the correspondents simply report; they venture no inde- 
pendent criticism or analysis. 

Tabulation of the utterances of the White House “spokes- 
man” for any fortnight, selected at random, will make it 
plain that I am not exaggerating. During the two weeks 
before the close of the 68th Congress, on March 4th last year, 
for example, the Washington correspondents reported the 
President’s views on the following political matters: farm 
legislation, the disposition of Muscle Shoals, the flexible 
provisions of the tariff act authorizing the executive to 
change the rates, the return of German property to its own- 
ers, the creation of an independent air service, the fitness of 
Mr. Warren to be Attorney General, the objections to 
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an increase of the pay of postal employees unless coupled 
with an increase of revenues, the American attitude toward 
the French debt, willingness to hold an Arms Conference as 
shown by European nations in response to the Adminis- 
tration’s “feeler,” and, only two days later, willingness to 
hold an Arms Conference as shown by European nations 
in response to their own noble instincts, for there had been 
no Administration “feeler.” The President in respect of 
these matters authorized the Washington correspondents to 
report his position to the country: on the Arms Conference 
indeed, he took two conflicting positions. In every case the 
executive was speaking in an irresponsible manner; he 
could, that is to say, disavow his statement. In no case 
could Mr. Coolidge be asked for the basis of his opinions; 
no Congressional critic could ask questions or suggest con- 
siderations to show that the President’s position was unten- 
able, and no critical correspondent would venture to sug- 
gest incorrectness or inadequacy. On the contrary, what 
happened during the closing weeks of the last Congress— 
and what happens all the time—is that the President speaks 
to the country without the danger of being held responsible, 
and with no fear of embarrassing contradiction or reply. If 
unhappily the statements made are inaccurate, it is the 
newspapers that have to appear to take the blame. 
Perhaps, however, the most audacious exploitation of the 
President was in connection with the coal strike. This has 
been largely unnoticed, and it is worthwhile to recall the 
facts. The miners and the operators were in conference in 
Atlantic City last July, and the date of the stoppage was 
known. The country showed some signs of nervousness, and 
reassuring statements began to come from the Summer 
White House in Swampscott. On July 18th, after a confer- 
ence between the President and Secretary of Labor Davis, 
it was announced that “The Government has decided upon 
positive steps to be taken in case of a coal strike.” Presi- 
dent Coolidge believed that his undisclosed plan which “had 
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been carefully worked out under his direction” would “be 
effective in the event the miners and operators failed to 
reach a settlement by the end of August.” ‘The next day 
an anonymous spokesman for the President declared him 
to be “determined to prevent the coal strike.” The Presi- 
dent had “let the operators know that he will exert all the 
pressure possible to keep the hard coal mines operating and 
to prevent the condition of three years ago when the public 
suffered greatly.” On July 21st, President Coolidge’s opin- 
ion was that there was “no danger of a hard coal strike” but 
even then doubts began to appear, and the President as- 
sured the country that “the strike cannot be of long dura- 
tion.” On July 25th, “Mr. Coolidge indicated” that he was 
giving the coal situation “earnest thought” and that he “was 
prepared to exert the pressure of the Federal Government, 
representing public opinion.” By July 27th, the President’s 
position was “that it would be premature to assume that this 
dispute is not going to be settled within the industry,” and 
there were intimations that the President, extremely anxi- 
ous to act, was handicapped by lack of constitutional pow- 
ers. The tune changed again. If a strike occurred it could 
not be of long duration, for there were ample supplies of 
anthracite in the country, and when these were exhausted 
substitutes could be used. Such matters were discussed ex- 
uberantly, but never quantitatively; the country was not 
told just how much anthracite was available. 

For weeks Mr. Coolidge’s thoughts, plans and hopes were 
the daily pabulum of the American people, but the hun- 
dreds of dispatches which were published had one serious ef- 
fect; they lulled the country into a false security. Almost 
without exception, the newspapers aided what was an adver- 
tisement for the President at the same time that it was a se- 
dative for the public. It is possible, of course, that real lead- 
ership would have failed to arouse the country and to en- 
able the President to force operators and miners to accept 
a fair agreement, but the point is that if an agreement had 
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been reached and the strike averted, the Swampscott ema- 
nations would have made the country think that the Presi- 
dent had some share in averting the calamity. Even though 
the strike occurred, the exploitation of the President made 
the country believe that he was watching their interests, and 
in any event political memories are proverbially short. To 
the great mass of people there seems nothing incongruous 
in a President advertised as the breaker of the Boston Police 
strike failing to exert himself to avert the coal strike. In 
the latter case the advertisement was simply less effective, 
but there were few days during the summer when the Presi- 
dent was not on the front pages. After the return to Wash- 
ington, coal was rarely mentioned; other subjects served 
for advertising purposes. Users of coal will know the reason. 

Somewhat the same relationship exists between the de- 
partments and the press. Members of the Cabinet or their 
deputies have regular conferences with the Washington 
news gatherers. Most Departments, moreover, have em- 
ployees whose principal duties are to see that the Depart- 
ment gets a large amount of publicity; that the Cabinet 
members are photographed frequently, and that the public 
is led to think that affairs are being efficiently and success- 
fully conducted. The attitude of the United States toward 
Russia is indicated by an “unofficial spokesman” of the 
State Department. A “high authority of the State De- 
partment” announces that American troops have landed in 
Honduras to protect American lives and property, and the 
dispatches give the most plausible statements of the reason 
for, and the extent of, the intervention. In other words, 
the newspapers are used as irresponsible agents of the De- 
partments and the White House to get certain news before 
the country. It is not government by discussion. It is gov- 
ernment by favorable publicity. Statements of the gov- 
ernment’s intentions and activities are ea parte. The 
“spokesman” or the “high authorities” can refuse to answer 
questions which seek to probe for possible defects or objec- 
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tions. There is no openness of discussion as in a parliamen- 
tary system where the executive answers questions publicly, 
and a failure to answer can be put down as an attempt to 
conceal or as ignorance greater than should be found in 
high places. The Secretary of State in person would never 
dream of giving to Congress the brief, ofttimes misleading 
statements with which the press must necessarily be content; 
and if he did give such statements, a critic of the adminis- 
tration could by questions show their inadequacy and the 
newspapers would publish an antidote along with the offi- 
cial explanation of the Administration’s position. 

While he was in office Secretary Hughes seemed to at- 
tach considerable importance to his meetings with the cor- 
respondents, and to think that they were an admirable in- 
stitution. He never seemed to recognize the fact that the 
State Department was using the press for its own purposes, 
and that public discussion was being prejudiced, if not pre- 
vented. He did realize, however, that more intimate con- 
tacts between executive and Congress might be beneficial. 
In a speech delivered in 1922 he said: 


“Whatever the advantages of our governmental arrange- 
ments—and I should be the last to underestimate them [the 
usual praise which American statesmen bestow on the Con- 
stitution] I think it should be candidly admitted that they 
have the effect of limiting the opportunities for the respon- 
sible discussion which aids in the understanding of foreign 
policy. . . . The separateness of the executive power 
under our system, while it has advantages which have been 
deemed to be of controlling importance, deprives the execu- 
tive of the opportunities open to parliamentary leaders, of 
participation in parliamentary debates. . . . There is 
lacking the direct personal relation to the discussions of the 
Senate when foreign affairs are under consideration. The 
advantage of oral explication and of meeting each exigency 
as it arises in the course of discussion and thus of aiding in 
the formation of public opinion in the manner best adapted 
to that purpose is not open to the Secretary of State. There 
are numerous situations in which an opportunity for the 
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executive through his Department chiefs to explain matters 
of policy would be of the greatest aid in securing an intelli- 


gent judgment.” 


There is no disposition, however, on the part either of 
Congress or of the Executive to increase the discussion of 
current political problems. The Representatives and Sena- 
tors can never question the President or Cabinet members 
except as the latter make rare appearances before Congres- 
sional Committees, and these bodies deal with past events 
rather than current business. The White House, in other 
words, is at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue, and the Cap- 
itol is at the other, and there are no interchanges in the na- 
ture of discussion. There are simply ea parte announce- 
ments in the press and the President may show a continuous 
disdain of Congress except as that body’s approval is nec- 
essary for the Administration’s legislative programme. 
Mr. Coolidge’s conferences with the Washington corre- 
spondents are simply an index of this separateness and of 
the fact that the Executive seeks for public rather than 
Congressional support and approval. 

There are, of course, speeches on the floor of Congress 
when it is in session, but they are also in vacuo so far as con- 
troversies between the legislative and executive departments 
are concerned. Only rarely is criticism of the executive in 
Congress answered by a legislative spokesman for the Ad- 
ministration, and then he is frequently an unofficial friend 
of the President. He speaks on personal or party grounds 
and not because of any relationship between executive and 
legislature. The American Congress in other words, com- 
pletely fails in its duty as a critic of the executive, and the 
successful executive, speaking anonymously at the press 
conferences, or in vague generalities on the platform, is able 
to avoid criticism in the press. Indeed, when the last Con- 
gressional session came to an end, the White House “spokes- 
man” put forward the suggestion that during the summer 
the newspapers should devote but little space to the discus- 
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sion of public affairs. Silence, in the President’s opinion 
“would be good for business.” It would be time enough in 
December when the new Congress met to begin to talk 
about legislative measures that might make the business in- 
terests feel uneasy. But this suggestion shows something 
more than solicitude for the financial interests; it shows that 
government by discussion is held in low esteem. 
Nevertheless few objections have been raised. To be sure, 
Mr. Coolidge’s indiscretions in respect of MM. Jusserand 
and Herriot killed off the White House “spokesman,” but 
only the opprobrious name was dropped; during the sum- 
mer the correspondents quoted “callers” or “those in a po- 
sition to know the mind of the President.”” When Mr. 
Coolidge returned to Washington, the “spokesman” was 
resurrected completely and impudently. On September 
18th he called upon the newspapers of the country to sup- 
port the Administration’s attitude in respect of funding the 
debt. He declared, according to the New York World 
that “the American press should look after the interests of 
the United States rather than other nations” and said that 
“one would be unlikely to find the United States impos- 
ing unbearable hardships on other countries.” “If news- 
papers were doubtful, they generally would do right by re- 
solving in favor of the American attitude.” At this con- 
ference also, the President, through his spokesman, became 
a book reviewer. Mr. Coolidge passed critical judgment 
on the volume entitled “The French Debt Problem” pub- 
lished by the Institute of Economics. This study is a pains- 
taking codperative effort by American economists to esti- 
mate France’s capacity to meet her foreign obligations, and 
may be properly criticised only by a detailed analysis of its 
statistical material or the conclusions drawn therefrom. Yet 
Mr. Coolidge advised the country to pay no attention to 
the argument of the book because its estimates were not al- 
together consistent with the demands of the Debt Funding 
Commission. This, I imagine, represents the high water 
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mark of presidential omniscience and the apotheosis of the 
irresponsible presumption of his “spokesman.” 

To him and the exploitation that he symbolizes is due, I 
think, an amazing uncertainty as to the quality of American 
executives. Mr. Coolidge, for example, enjoys a greater 
popular support than has been given any previous Presi- 
dent. The mass of the people have a quiet confidence in 
him, but his record with Congress is one of almost complete 
failure. Congress, indeed, has nearly a perfect record in 
disregarding the President’s recommendations. The Sen- 
ate repeatedly refused to consider American entrance into 
the World Court, and when the debate finally began, paid 
no attention to the executive’s wishes. Mr. Coolidge’s agri- 
cultural recommendations were almost completely ignored; 
the bonus for ex-soldiers was passed over his veto, when it 
seemed incredible that a President could not have changed 
the few votes necessary to have the measure fail; the Jap- 
anese exclusion clause was put in the Immigration Act 
against his vigorous protest; his appointments have been re- 
jected, and for the first time in sixty years the President 
has had to submit to a senatorial veto on the choice of his 
Cabinet. Against the wishes of the President, Congress 
raised the salary of its own members. The record really is 
almost unparalleled, and yet, as I say, it seems to have af- 
fected slightly if at all the hold that Mr. Coolidge has on 
the country. Indeed, he seems to have gained strength from 
his Congressional defeats, for the newspapers have pub- 
lished millions of words picturing him as the strong silent 
man about to veto the immigration bill, or about to show 
firmness in exerting pressure to have the World Court pro- 
posal considered. To be sure, this firmness was always pic- 
tured in advance of the event, but the country has appar- 
ently been unable to contrast lack of performance with the 
glorious promises. It may be that Mr. Coolidge is one of 
the strongest Presidents the country has ever had, but the 
idea of him in this réle is based not upon any specific 
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achievements, but upon a roseate picture that newspaper 
correspondents have drawn of their interviews with the 
White House “spokesman.” 

Such a newspaper conception of the chief executive is 
possible because in the United States the President is an im- 
portant person apart from Congress. ‘The British Prime 
Minister, on the other hand, is interesting only in so far as 
he retains office, or as he increases or decreases his chance 
of doing this, and here the House of Commons is a deciding 
factor. The outcome is determined in day by day contacts 
between Cabinet and Commons, and myths about English 
ministers cannot long perdure. They vanish before the 
reality of the Minister’s demeanor and skill in dealing with 
Parliament. A House of Commons, for example, would 
have a pretty accurate estimate of the ability of its Attorney 
General within the first fortnight of a session, and there 
could be no sudden disclosure after some months in a hear- 
ing before a legislative committee that economy of words 
and a magnificent physique did not mean legal ability—as 
the country had been led to believe—but only concealed 
complete ignorance of what the Department of Justice had 
done. Such a partial picture may frequently be seen in the 
United States, for the President is never viewed in mental 
déshabillé and he and his advisers never come to grips with 
their opponents. The country may know that certain pres- 
idential recommendations have been disregarded, but these 
defeats can be easily counteracted by favorable reports put- 
ting the President before the country as an exponent of 
private economy or conservatism in dress. 

The United States, as I have said, experiments with the 
devices of democracy. Our newest experiment is with the 
White House “spokesman”—an extra-constitutional person 
who increases both presidential influence and irresponsibil- 
ity. From the standpoint of the executive, he is, therefore, 
a desirable fiction, and he will be retained until he loses pop- 
ularity through a realization of his achievements in making 
popular government unpopular. 
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THE WAITING ROOM 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


and looked down over Gottingen. She had the time- 

less feeling that comes after a long journey. Every- 
thing had arrived safely and was put away, and recovered 
from, and as she sat there, on that delicious May morning, 
she felt deeply, tenderly settled. 

The still tranquil sunshine rested on her hands, on the 
new born green of the beech leaves, as softly and insubstan- 
tially as if the leaves and her hands were both transparent 
—light resting upon light. 

Beneath her lay the little russet town dipped deep in gar- 
dens. The tall massive tower of the Jacobiskirche seemed 
to be pulling its heavy church up with it into the vague blue 
air. The German tower lacked the flying grace of an Eng- 
lish spire or the slender stateliness of an Italian Campanile, 
but it had a beauty and a vivid strength all its own. 

The twin towers of the Johanniskirche had never settled 
which of their quaint and obstinately unlike spires should 
really have been allowed to soar. They rose up above the 
solid grave old Rathaus in a perpetual silent strife, stone 
against stone. Elaine knew what the little squat high- 
roofed houses beneath them were like; all carved and 
painted, pillow-shaped wooden rollers over the doorways, 
steep bulging roofs, as if time like a wind was playing be- 
neath them, drawing them in here, and furling them out 
there, above their timbered beams. 

The windows looked out from overhanging eaves like 
deep-set eyes from under frowning brows. 

The narrow streets were still cobbled and full of youths 
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with slashed faces, brave from recent duels, flying by on 
bicycles, their incredible saucer-shaped caps looking as if 
they must be gummed or growing out of their round shaped 
heads. There had been changes of course since she was here, 
These gentle, stiff, simple and good-humoured people, clean 
and honest like their Anglo-Saxon cousins, had flamed into 
monsters of iniquity for the rest of the world, and the rest 
of the world had seemed to them a herd of vindictive and 
wanton oppressors. There was a certain clumsiness about 
them, then as now, the clumsiness of the rigid mind, of the 
over-disciplined unplastic will. Dick had once said to her: 
“It’s the fatality of the good mixed with the stupid. We 
all share it. We are good to ourselves, we are stupid to 
others, and out of our stupidity comes violence, suspicion, 
hate, cruelty and panic. Wicked people get stopped, but a 
clumsy person does such unexpected things—you can’t stop 
them—and when their intentions are good too, they nat- 
urally won’t stop themselves.” 

This morning Elaine did not feel the War as she usually 
felt it—even now after all these years, as a fresh weight 
of pity and horror. 

It seemed too remote from the lovely covering of the 
spring. She thought of the little town with love. An al- 
most singing happiness filled her whole heart. She could 
not move her hand on the fluttering white tablecloth with- 
out joy. 

She had been alone for a long time without feeling in 
the least lonely; for the terrasse was full of birds’ songs, and 
the occasional visits of bees and butterflies were personal 
matters. They carried with them on their wings part of 
her happiness. 

Suddenly she heard voices, and saw advancing along the 
terrasse three very large and massive forms. A man with 
an immense red neck followed meekly by two large women, 
with very small hats above broad smiling faces and strange 
clothes which seemed to have passed through centuries of 
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fashion without taking from them so much as one coherent 
thought. Elaine was not as a rule very fond of large loud 
people, but she had a peculiar sensation as her eyes rested 
upon this advancing group. She felt an overwhelming de- 
sire to protect them, as if they were secretly afraid of some- 
thing that she knew they needn’t be afraid of, and she was 
touched by them—by their secret pathos—almost to tears. 
It was all the difference between seeing a note of music 
printed on a page and hearing it sound suddenly from some 
beautifully toned instrument. They were dreadfully real to 
her. They bore down upon Elaine, loud, beaming, with a 
quite curious physical solidity wedging their vast circum- 
ferences into the delicate light. She was thankful that there 
were empty tables on each side of her, because in spite of 
her sympathy she had a conflicting sense of being anxious 
to get out of their way. It was a curious guilty feeling as 
if she knew something that they had forgotten or had for- 
gotten something that they knew. 

They advanced yet nearer, their cheerful moving sounds 
enveloped her. ‘They approached the table at which she sat 
as if she was not there. Elaine made a wavering gesture 
with her hand towards one of the empty tables. They didn’t 
look at all angry or brutal but they ignored her defensive 
gesture. They came straight up to her table and the most 
massive of the ladies sat down in Elaine’s chair. It was 
tnen that Elaine realized that she was dead. She didn’t have 
even to withdraw herself from the lady. She simply wasn’t 
there. A thought had been there and the thought was gone. 

Elaine felt as if she was plunging into a cold strange sea. 
A wash of unknown consciousness swept over her. It was 
startling to find that what she had supposed was her hand 
and her dress, the very lovely lines of the wisteria coloured 
dress she had just bought in Paris, only existed when she 
herself suggested existence to them. What more might 
come to her—what more might leave her—unprotected by 
any walls of sense from the strange secrets of the universe? 
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When had she died? She remembered nothing about it, 
Ever since Dick’s death she had been subject to recurrent 
attacks of breathlessness, for which the doctors had found 
various reasons and no remedies. ‘They had been very dis- 
tressing but the last had been the least severe. She had 
thought it was going to be very bad, when it had quite sud- 
denly stopped. 

But if she was dead, why was she at Gottingen? It was 
the last place she had even allowed herself to think of. She 
had disciplined her clamorous mind so severely that the very 
name Géttingen had gone out of her consciousness. Those 
dreadful memories, which had fought day and night like 
wild beasts over her prostrate heart, had been driven away 
or lost. She never saw Gottingen even in her dreams. But 
now when memory deepened into reality, when she was left 
alone and unprotected face to face with it, she felt no pain. 
Nothing, not even the lonely coldness of the unknown, 
shook her deep central security. 

She looked at the scene of her life’s disaster without a 
pang. It had been such a silly little thing—plunging into 
the warm untroubled sea of their happiness like the swift 
unseen fin of a murderous shark! They were utterly 
wrapped up in each other; and with the years this condition 
of their love had deepened and grown safe about them. 
Their perfect marriage was the secret exasperation of those 
less fortunate than themselves, and the torch of hope to the 
inexperienced and the romantic. They never really quar- 
relled. Their hottest discussions had a mild unreality about 
them; they knew that no difference of opinion could shake 
the continuity of their love. Behind all possible differences 
they were always—just Elaine and Dick. And Elaine was 
the whole world to Dick and Dick the whole world to EI- 
aine. Nothing but an accident could happen to them. 

If she could possibly help it—after the time when she 








thought of nothing else—Elaine never allowed herself to 
remember the cause of their quarrel. But she let herself re- 
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member it now with a smile of tenderness for such foolish- 
ness. They had quarrelled as to which of their mothers 
they should visit first on their return to England. Both of 
them were attached to their mothers, and to each other’s 
mother. 

There had never been an instant’s difficulty about these 
fortunate relationships. Dick’s mother thought Elaine as 
perfect for Dick as any young woman, not his mother, could 
be. Elaine’s mother thought Dick the pick of all possible 
husbands for her unique Elaine. 

But though these relationships were ideal and needed 
very little keeping up, the affection of these desirable moth- 
ers-in-law for each other was distinctly less ideal. Elaine’s 
mother often thought that it was really extraordinary such 
a delightful son-in-law as Dick should have such a grasp- 
ing, exacting mother, and Dick’s mother felt it little less 
than a miracle that so satisfactory a daughter-in-law as El- 
aine could have been produced by a jealous, scheming 
woman like Elaine’s mother. Both of them loved having 
their children to stay with them and neither of them liked 
their children staying with the other mother. 

Elaine’s mother was delicate, special consideration was 
due to her on this account. Dick’s mother lived nearer the 
Channel Ports and was slightly the more unreasonable of 
the two old ladies. What Elaine feared, but unfortunately 
had not said, was that if they visited Dick’s mother first, her 
mother would allow the fine gold of Dick’s image to become 
dimmed. It was for Dick’s reputation Elaine was secretly 
fighting. Dick felt the same about Elaine and his mother 
and it was for Elaine’s white record that he fought. 

Neither of them suspected that in the other, this exquisite 
care for the Beloved’s character was the root of a prepos- 
terous claim. Both credited the other with incredible and 
thick-witted selfishness, heightened by unreasoning obsti- 
nacy. So they had sat and quarreled in the warm May 
sunshine—how many years ago!—passionately dear to each 
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other, wildly hurt, and hurting back as wildly! There was 
no reason for it at all. Neither of them cared in the least 
which mother they visited first. Neither of them stopped 
to find out whether this hated thing they were fighting in a 
mask, was not after all nothing but the beloved face which 
they would die to save. They said terrible things to each 
other. Finally Dick, who was most sensitive to the power 
of words, and secretly knew his mother to be the more 
unreasonable of the two, got up and said, “I can’t stand 
any more of this! I shall go for a walk alone. We can 
settle our plans when I return!” and Elaine had said icily, 
“Do, if you wish!” instead of “Darling, let’s do whatever 
you like!” which had lain so close to the other speech that 
she hardly knew which she had said, till afterwards. 

They were sitting in the Theaterplatz under a copper 
beech; against its bronzed dull red, a clever waiter had set 
pots of scarlet geraniums. The sun played through the dark 
metallic lustre of the beech leaves, and flamed on the broad 
fiery petals of the geraniums. Memory went on unflinch- 
ingly now, and quite without that cold terror Elaine had 
always felt as she approached any of the avenues of thought 
down which she might catch a glimpse of the Arch-Fear. 

Dick stepped on to the road without looking, without per- 
haps caring, and a great car swooped out of the white dis- 
tance, caught him and killed him before her eyes. There 
had been no time for a word, or a smile, no time for any- 
thing but the interminable fussy ministrations of the Gét- 
tingen authorities. They had all been kind. She was able, 
borne up by the wings of disaster, to remember what Dick 
would have liked, to give them as little trouble as possible, 
and as much recognition of their kindness. 

The shipwreck came afterwards. And now she didn’t 
mind thinking even about that! Curious! How long the 
journey must have been, and she was dead, and this was 
Gottingen! Why was she here? Was it because she had 
tried so hard to forget it? Was it because she was a crim- 
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inal and had killed him and so must always haunt the scene 
of her crime? But wasn’t it the murdered, more often than 
the murderer, who was to be found there? Ah! if it only 
could be! If only for a fraction of what she supposed must 
be Eternity, she could see him face to face! This had been 
her perpetual human longing, only to know that he existed, 
only to know where he was! But she nourished no illu- 
sions. Dick had not returned to her. She had found him 
neither among the Living nor among the Dead, if there 
were any other dead. She felt lonely now—conscious that 
she had lost not only Dick but everybody else—even the 
human beings she saw weren’t so human to her as when she 
was human to them. 

She knew now why her heart had gone out to the Ger- 
mans who came to her table, and why she was sorry for 
them. What she had wanted to tell them was that death 
was not dreadful. What she wanted to express to them 
was that she was much more like them than she had ever 
known, she was almost a part of them, only when one was 
alive one did not understand that all living things were the 
same; and that to hurt each other was to hurt oneself. 

Dick had always told her thoughts were things and she 
realized now how true his particular theory had been. Her 
thoughts—which she felt hadn’t yet begun to grow or change 
to meet the new condition she was in—were still clothed 
with familiar appearances. She had her human form when 
she thought about it, not when she didn’t. She smelt, saw, 
heard, felt, not with the organs of sense but out of one in- 
tangible sense which gave her everything, a unity that space 
no longer controlled nor was time concerned in it. 

She said to herself: “I will walk to the Theaterplatz,” 
but she was conscious that she didn’t walk there. She was 
there, just as if she chose to think about it, she was in the 
Rohns Terrasse, and at the same time. It was not confus- 
ing because automatically what you did not think of ceased 
to exist—you saw only what you selected to see. 
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Once one was in one place at one time, now one was al- 
ways—everywhere; and it was less strange than that one 
could go from one room to another and shut out the world. 
She saw the copper beech, and close to the bright geraniums, 
with their old sun-warmed scent, were the rows of little 
white tables. She thought of herself as she had been eight 
years ago and she no longer wore the wisteria dress, but a 
lovely pale grey-green garment Dick had chosen for her, 
with a flame coloured crépe de chine hat. She thought 
methodically of the very shoes and stockings, the emerald 
ring on her engloved hand. She wondered if she was smil- 
ing the same smile, the last one she had not had to smile on 
purpose. She thought she would find the table where they 
had had iced coffee—and the quarrel. Perhaps God had 
sent her here, simply to lay the ghost of that quarrel for- 
ever, and to lay ghosts you had to go through everything 
that had made the ghost rise. 

She found the table. It was the lunch hour and none of 
the tables was empty. Someone was sitting at hers. But 
in a moment she remembered it didn’t really matter. She 
saw Them, but quite obviously from the Rohns Terrasse 
episode—They didn’t see her. If she spoke to Them it was 
like the murmur of summer bees and if she touched Them, 
they thought it only the wind against their cheeks. 

She could without disturbing her fellow guest sit down, 
and, blotting him out of her line of vision, relive her mem- 
ories until she had brought them all safely into the strange 
peace. But when she reached the table he had seen her. 
He rose and their eyes met. She supposed it was their 
eyes. For she saw Dick, saw him again as if it was just 
now—only just now, that they were swept apart by Death 
—by that silly little thing—now passed away forever. 

She said what had lain in her heart and almost on her 
lips ever since. “Ah Dick, where were you all the time?” 
And he said, “My darling, I never left here, I just waited.” 
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NEW LETTERS OF DOSTOEVSKY 
By FIODOR DOSTOEVSKY 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RussIAN AND EDITED 
By S. S. Kore.iansky 


Ts whole year of 1878 Dostoevsky spent in writing 


“The Brothers Karamasov.” The serial publication 
of the novel and continuous work on it took him an- 
other two years, 1879 and 1880. 

“The Brothers Karamasov” was pubished in the Russky 
Vestnik (NN. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11 of 1879; NN. 1, 
4, 7,9, 10 and 11 of 1880). These hitherto unpublished let- 
ters were written during the years 1879-1881 to N. A. Lin- 
bimov, the associate editor of the Russky V estnik. 


Staraia Roussa, May 10, 1879. 

This book, ““Pro and Contra,” is in my view the 
culminating point of the novel, and it must be finished with 
particular care. Its idea, as you will see from the text I 
have sent you, is the presentation of extreme blasphemy 
and of the seeds of the idea of destruction at present in Rus- 
sia among the young generation that has torn itself away 
from reality. Along with blasphemy and anarchisra there 
is the refutation of them, which is now being prepared by 
me and will be expressed in the last words of the dying 
Zosima, one of the characters of the novel. Since the diffi- 
culty of the task undertaken by me is obvious, you will cer- 
tainly understand, much-respected Nicolay Alexeyevich, 
and excuse me for preferring to extend this part to two 
numbers, rather than to spoil the culminating chapter by 
hurry. On the whole the chapter will be full of movement. 
In the copy I have just sent you, I present only the char- 
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acter of one of the leading figures of the novel, that char- 
acter expressing his basic convictions. These convictions 
form what I consider the Synthesis of contemporary Rus- 
sian anarchism. The denial not of God, but of the meaning 
of his creation. The whole of socialism sprang up and 
started with the denial of the meaning of historical actual- 
ity, and arrived at the program of destruction and anarch- 
ism. The principal anarchists were, in many cases, sin- 
cerely convinced men. My hero takes a theme, in my view, 
an unassailable one: the senselessness of suffering of chil- 
dren, and from it deduces the absurdity of the whole of his- 
torical actuality. I do not know if I have accomplished 
this well, but I know that the figure of my hero is real in 
the highest degree. (In “The Devils” there were a number 
of characters, for which I was reproached, on the ground 
that they were fantastic; then afterwards, would you believe 
it, they all proved to be real; therefore they must have 
been truthfully divined. K. P. Pobedonoszev, for instance, 
told me of two or three cases of arrested anarchists who 
were astonishingly like those presented by me in “The Dev- 
ils.”) All that is being said by my hero, in the copy I sent 
you, is based on actuality. All the incidents about the chil- 
dren actually happened, and were published in the news- 
papers, and I can show where they happened,—I did not 
invent them. The General, who set his dogs on a child, and 
the whole circumstance, is an actual fact which was made 
public last winter, I believe, in The Archiv, and was repro- 
duced in many papers. And my hero’s blasphemy will be 
triumphantly refuted in the next (June) number, on which 
I am working now with fear, trembling and awe, as I con- 
sider my task (the refutation of anarchism) a civic exploit. 
Do wish me success, much-respected Nicolay Alexeyevich. 

In the copy I sent you I believe there is not a single in- 
decent word. There is only one thing. A child of five, for 
not having asked for the chamber-pot at night is smeared 
all over with her own excrement by the tormentors who have 
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brought her up. But I beg you, I implore you not to strike 
it out. It is taken from a criminal case, recently tried. In 
all the newspapers (only two months ago, see Golos, the 
article “The Mecklenburgh Mother”) the word excrement 
was used. It can’t be softened, it would be a great pity to 
do so. Surely we are not writing for children of ten. Still, 
I am convinced that even without my request you will pre- 
serve my whole text intact. 

One more trifle. The lackey Smerdiakov sings a lackey’s 
song, and in it is the couplet— 


A glorious crown, 
So long as my dearie’s well. 


I have not invented the song, but heard and recorded it 
in Moscow. I heard it forty years ago. It was originally 
composed by shop assistants, and then it was taken up by 
lackeys; it was never recorded by collectors of folk songs 
and I record it for the first time. 

The actual text of the couplet is: 


A Tsar’s crown 
So long as my dearie is well. 


And, therefore, if you find it convenient, keep, for good- 


ness’ sake, the word “Tsar’s” instead of “glorious,” as I 
altered the words in case of necessity. 


Staraia Roussa, June 11, 1879. 


The day before yesterday I sent to the Editorial office 
of the Russky Vestnik the continuation of “The Karama- 
sovs” for the June number (the end of Chapter “Pro and 
Contra”). In it is finished what “the lips speak proudly 
and blasphemously.” 'The modern denier, the most vehe- 
ment one, straightway supports the advice of the devil, and 
asserts that that is a surer way of bringing happiness to 
mankind than Christ is. For our Russian socialism, stupid, 
but terrible (for the young are with it)—there is here a 
warning, and I think a forcible one. Bread, the tower of 
Babel (i. e. the future kingdom of socialism) and the com- 
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pletest overthrow of freedom of conscience—that is what 
the desperate denier and atheist arrives at. The difference 
only being that our socialists (and they are not only the 
underground nihilists—you are aware of that) are con- 
scious Jesuits and liars, who will not confess that their ideal 
is the ideal of the violation of man’s conscience and of the 
reduction of mankind to the level of a herd of cattle. But 
my socialist (Ivan Karamasov) is a sincere man who 
frankly confesses that he agrees with the “Grand Inquisi- 
tor’s” view of mankind, and that Christ’s religion (as it 
were) has raised man much higher than man actually 
stands. ‘The question is forced home: “Do you despise 
or respect mankind, you, its coming saviours?” 

And they do all this in the name of the love of mankind, 
as if to say: “Christ’s law is difficult and abstract, and for 
weak people intolerable;” and instead of the law of Liberty 
and Enlightenment they bring to mankind the law of chains 
and of subjection by means of bread. 

In the next book will take place the death of Zosima and 
his conversations with his friends before his death. It is not 
a sermon, but a story, an account of his own life. If I sue- 
ceed, I shall achieve a good work: I will compel people to 
admit that a pure, ideal Christian is not an abstraction, but 
a vivid reality, possible, clearly near at hand, and that Chris- 
tianity is the sole refuge of the Russian land from all its 
evils. I pray God that I may succeed, for the part will be 
a pathetic one. If only I can get sufficient inspiration! 
And the main theme is such, that it does not even occur to 
the mind of anyone of contemporary writers and poets, 
therefore it is quite original. For its sake the whole novel 
is being written. If only I can succeed: that is what trou- 
bles me now. I shall send it on for the July number, and 
not later than the 10th. I shall try my best to do so. . 


Staraia Roussa, July 8, 1879. 
I would ask you not to demand the continuation 
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of “The Karamasovs” for this month (July). It is nearly 
ready and, with a certain effort, I could send it you this 
month. But the important thing to me is that I consider 
that part (“Pater Seraphicus, The Death of Zosima’”’) one 
of the culminating points of the novel, and therefore I 
should like to polish it as well as I can, to go over it and to 
have another look at it. I take it with me to Ems, and from 
Ems I shall send it to the Russky Vestnik not later than 
August the 10th or the 12th, that is, you will have it in your 
office by that date. So it can appear in the Russky V estnik 
on August 31st (about three folios). ‘Then will follow 
Book VII, in your September and October numbers, (two 
and a half folios each month). I declare beforehand that it 
will produce an effect, and with Book VII, Part II of “The 
Brothers Karamasov”’ will end. 

And now I come to the main point! The novel has also 
a Part III (not so big in the number of pages, as Part II, 
but of the same size as Part I). Finish it this year I posi- 
tively cannot. When I sat down to write the novel, I failed 
to take into consideration my physical powers. Besides, I 
began working much more slowly, and, finally, I am tak- 
ing this work of mine more seriously than I have taken any 
previous work; I want to finish it well, and there is an idea 
in it which I should like to set forth as clearly as possible. In 
it will take place the trial and verdict, and the building-up 
of one of the leading characters, (of Ivan Karamasov). 

In a word, I consider it my duty to inform you of and to 
ask your consent to the following arrangement: After fin- 
ishing Part II (in the October number) I shall stop till 
next year. Part III will be finished,—and with it the novel 
will be concluded—in January, Feb. and March, (not 
later) , perhaps even in Jan. and Feb. of next year; but in 
order that the newspapers should not blame the editors of 
the Russky Vestnik (as they did when “Anna Karenin” 
was running as a serial) for deliberately protracting the 
serial run of the novel, I shall, in your October number of 
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this year, that is, with the end of Part II, publish a letter 
in your issue, under my signature. in which I shall apolo- 
gise for not being able to finish my work this year on ac- 
count of my health, and tell the public that I alone am to 
blame. I shall send you this letter for your previous ap- 
proval. As I consider all this very important for myself, 
I would ask you, much respected Nicolay Alexeyevich, to 
let me hear from you if only in a brief note. For certain 
personal reasons it seems to me that my plan is the best for 
me in my position, nor can I see any other way out of 
it. 
Ems, Aug. 7, 1879. 

I hasten to send you Book VI of “The Karamasovs” to 
be published in N8 of the Russky Vestnik. I have called 
that Book “The Russian Monk,” a bold and provocative ti- 
tle, for all the critics who do not like us will cry out: “Is the 
Russian Monk like that, how dared he put him on such a 
pedestal?” 

But the better if they do cry out, is it not so? (And I 
know that they will not be able to contain themselves.) I 
think I have not sinned against reality: it is true not only 
as an ideal, but it is true as a reality. 

I only wonder if I have succeeded. I myself think that 
I have not expressed even a tenth part of what I wanted. 
Yet I regard Book VI as a culminating point of the novel. 
You will understand that a great deal in the precepts of my 
Zosima (or, rather, the manner of their expression) belongs 
to his character, that is, to the artistic presentation of his 
character. Although I myself hold the same opinions, 
which he expresses, yet if I expressed them personally from 
myself, I should express them in a different form and in a 
different style. But he could not speak in a different style, 
nor express himself in a different spirit, than the one which 
I have given him. Otherwise the imaginative character 
would not be created. Such for instance, are Zosima’s 
views on what is a monk, or on servants and masters, or on 
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can one be the judge of another and so on. I took the figure 
and character from among the old Russian monks and 

relates. With profound humility he has boundless, naive 
hopes of the future of Russia, of her moral and even politi- 
cal mission. St. Sergius, Bishops Peter and Alexey, have 
they not always regarded Russia in that light? 

I ask you very much (I implore you) to give the proofs to 
a good reader, as, being abroad, I cannot go through them 
myself. Especially do I draw your attention to proofs 10 
to 17 (“Of the Holy Writ in the Life of Father Zosima”). 
This chapter is enthusiastic and poetic; the model is certain 
sermons of Tikhon Zadonsky’s, and the naive exposition is 
in the spirit of the book “The Pilgrimages of the Monk 
Parfeni’. . . . Look through the proofs yourself, be a 
benefactor. 


There is a whole series of letters, written by Dostoevsky 
to the same correspondent, bearing not only on the essential 
points but also on mere technical details of “The Brothers 
Karamasov,” as for instance, the details about the legal 
procedure and the trial of Dmitri Karamasov; medical and 
expert opinion as to the true presentation of Ivan Kara- 
masov’s nightmare, etc., etc. This letter is a typical instance 
of Dostoevsky’s preoccupation with the slightest details of 
“The Karamasovs.” 


Petersburg, April 13, 1880. 

I am glad that you like the young boys. Your 
opinion of Kolya Krasotkin I am quite ready to share. But 
here is the trouble: I forgot to correct something in the 
proofs which I have already returned to you today. Could 
my mistake be corrected and will you have the time to see 
to the correction yourself? And would it trouble you (if 
you had the time) to change the figure, i.e., to add to Kolya’s 
age one year, in several passages of the book? First, in the 
opening of his biography, on p. 1, where it says that Mme. 
Krasotkin’s husband died many years ago. It should read 
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thirteen years. . . . Inaword, add one year to Kolya’s 
age so that although thirteen, he is nearly fourteen, i.e. he 
will be fourteen in a fortnight. 


Staraia Roussa, Aug. 10, 1880. 


I do not know how you regard Chapter IX 
(“Ivan’s Nightmare”). You would perhaps call it too 
characteristic! But really I did not want to appear “orig- 
inal.” But I consider it my duty to tell you that I have 
asked the opinion of medical men (and more than one). 
They agree that not only such nightmares, but even halluci- 
nations are possible before “white delirium.” My hero, of 
course, has hallucinations too, but he mixes them up with 
his nightmares. Not only the physical (morbid) trait, when 
a man begins at times to lose the distinction between the 
real and the ghostly (which has happened to everyone once 
in life), but also the spiritual trait is in keeping with the 
character of the hero: denying the reality of the ghost, yet, 
when the ghost has disappeared, insisting on its reality. 
Tormented by unbelief, yet (unconsciously) wishing at the 
same time that the ghost were not a phantasy, but some- 
thing real. 

Well, why go on talking. On reading it, you will see. 
But forgive my devil: he is only a devil, a_pettifogging 
devil, and not Satan with “singed wings.” I do not think 
the chapter too tedious, though it is rather long. Nor do I 
think that there is anything in it which will not pass the 
censor, except perhaps the words: “the hysterical screams 
of the cherubim.” I beg you, pass them: surely it is the 
devil speaking, and he can’t speak differently. But if you 
cannot possibly let them stand, then instead of “hysterical 
screams,” put “joyous cries.” But perhaps you can leave 
“screams.” Otherwise it will sound too prosaic and out of 
tone. 

I do not think that any of my devil’s chatter will fail to 
pass the censor. The two stories about the confession-boxes, 
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although in a lighter vein, yet, I think, are not salacious. 
Does not Mephistopholes fire off in both parts of “Faust” 
more risky things? 

I consider that, in Chapter X and last, Ivan Karama- 
sov’s spiritual state is made sufficiently clear, consequently 
also his nightmare in Chapter IX. On the medical side, I 
repeat again, I had it verified by professional opinion. 

Although I myself consider that Chapter IX (The Night- 
mare) might have been left out, for some reason I wrote it 
with pleasure, and I do not at all disown it. 


“The Brothers Karamasov” in book form was published, 
in two volumes, with a dedication to Mme. Dostoevsky, at 
the end of 1880, in Petersburg. (It was published by the 
Dostoevskys.) Dostoevsky died two months and three 
weeks after writing this letter: 

Petersburg, Nov. 8, 1880. 
I am sending you the Epilogue to “The Karamasovs,” 


with which the novel comes toanend. . . . Please send 
me two sets of proofs. I need the second set for a public 
reading at the end of November. . . . I shall read the 


second chapter: “Ilyushechka’s Funeral, and Aliosha’s 
speech to the boys.” I know from experience that such pas- 
sages produce an impression at the public reading. 

Well, the novel is finished! I worked at it for three 
years, two of which went in publishing it—a momentous 
time for me. I want to bring it out in book form by Christ- 
mas. It is in great demand here, as also among the book- 
sellers in the provinces; they are sending money. 

Let me not say good-bye to you! Indeed, I intend to 
live another twenty years and to go on writing. 

I meant to go to Moscow immediately after finishing 
“The Karamasovs,” but it seems I shall not be able to do 
so. I press your hand firmly and thank you for your sym- 


pathy. And also for your editorial ferule: I need it at 
times. 
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This the last letter was written by Dostoevsky in his firm, 
distinct and almost caligraphic handwriting. Only the 
phrase “this perhaps my last request” sounds ominous, for 
Dostoevsky died two days later, Jan. 28, 1881. 


Petersburg, Jan. 26, 1881. 
Much respected Nicolay Alexeyevich, 

Since you have been so long and so often ever considerate 
of all my requests, may I reckon once more on your atten- 
tion and help in this, perhaps my last, request? Accord- 
ing to the account sent me by the Russky Vestnik, I have 
to receive for “The Karamasovs” another four thousand rou- 
bles odd. I now need money badly. Kindly inform Mich- 
zl Nikiforovich of this. Could you please instruct the edi- 
torial office to send me that amount? You can’t think how 
much this would oblige me. I am just about to make a 
certain purchase and I need money extremely, otherwise 
I may miss the chance. 

Forgive me for not waiting for money from the office of 
the Russky Vestnik, and for expediting the matter by 
making this request. I would not do it if I had not a par- 
ticular need. 

My deepest respect to your wife, and pray convey my re- 
spect to Michel Nikiforovich. 

With the deepest respect and true devotion. 


F. Dostoevsky. 
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POETRY 


AS I WENT UP TOWARD LEBANON 


S I went up toward Lebanon, 

The turbaned guardian of the gate 
Glowered at me like the face of Fate, 
As if to say—‘‘thou Christian cur, 

In Allah’s name, where goest thou?” 

I gave my Arab steed the spur, 

Drew eager breath, and bared my brow 
To greet the scepter of the sun, 

While ardor thrilled me like a vow 

As I went up toward Lebanon. 


As I went up toward Lebanon, 

A crooning wind came creeping down 
From the great cedared mountain’s crown, 
And shook the citron and the lime 

Until their attared blossoms fell 

As softly as a woven rhyme 

Whose measure is inaudible; 

With murmurous ripple and with run 

The voice of Barada kept time 

As I went up toward Lebanon. 


As I went up toward Lebanon, 

I passed where drowsy Bessima lies 

In its pomegranate paradise; 

The path before me stretched afar, 

And I, ascending, seemed to see, 

Above bright cliffs of cinnabar, 

White heights that touched infinity, 

And vintage raptures to be won 

Where terraced grapes gleamed goldenly 
As I went up toward Lebanon. 
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As I went up toward Lebanon, 

A lingering look behind I cast 

As one might pause to view the Past. 
The slim Bride’s Minaret like a spear 
Pierced the blue distance of the sky, 
And faintly falling on my ear 

Was borne a lone muezzin’s cry. 
Beyond, a web-like waste was spun— 
The desert parching to the eye, 

As I went up toward Lebanon. 


As I went up toward Lebanon, 

I dreamed the olden dream again 
Of Saladin and Tamerlaine. 

As though upon a painted screen 

I marked the ancient pomp unfurl, 
Where, in its garden-close of green, 
Vocal with nightingale and merle, 
In loveliness surpassed by none, 
Damascus glimmered like a pearl 
As I went up toward Lebanon. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 














SCURRUB 


E died at his fingers first, and toes; 
He said, “They are numb, they are numb!” 

But his bitter old heart and bitter old brain 
Beat on like a lashed tom-tom. 

His bitter old heart beat slanderously, 

His bitter old brain beat mad: 

Death reached as far as his ankle and knee— 
But he swore that the good are bad. 

Death reached as far as his knee and thigh— 
But he swore that the true are false: 

He lived in a hell yet feared a Hell 

With a fear no fury halts. 

Death reached as far as his body and throat, 
But his tongue clapped on with might. 

He hated at last all whom he had loved, 
Praised all he had hated—in spite. 

Death reached as far as his throat and lips, 
That scurrile passions scored. 

For a sneer at others’ ugliness 

Was.a virtue he adored. 

Death reached to his eyes—but his last look 
Was a lunge at the universe. 

His tongue sagged, and his heart stopped, 
For better or for worse. 
“There isn’t a God,” he often swore— 

Which wouldn’t have been so evil 

Had his godlessness not quite convinced 
The rest of us there is a devil. 


CaLE Youne RIce 














CHIMNEY-SWEEP 


ALLEN leaves skitter fleet 
And elf-like down the street. 

Winds have blown the moon awry, 
It hangs a half-thing in the sky. 
A sorry chimney-pot thing, 
Sooty silver in a ring. 
Time, the sweep, has brushed away 
Half of it . . . Alack-a-day! 
Nothing ’s safe from the doom 
Of Time’s broom. 


Nothing—neither love nor life, 
Not friend, not wife! 

Time, ruthless chimney-sweep, 
Smudges all we would keep. 
After him we must go 

And ever clean the house of woe! 


CaLE Youne RIcE 
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ACHNACARRY 


ERE’S an old world air at Achnacarry, Achnacarry, 
And a memory of the Highlands at the door, 
Where kindly faces meet you, 
And welcoming hands greet you 
With the greeting that they gave the Prince of yore. 


And the Scottish hills are there at Achnacarry, Achnacarry, 
Where the darkling forest lifts its branches high. 

You can almost see the heather, 

In the happy summer weather, 
Out yonder where the western mountains lie. 


Old dreams come back again at Achnacarry, Achnacarry, 
Of Culloden and Prince Charlie and Lochiel; 

You can hear the targes clashing, 

And see the claymores flashing, 
While the heart stirs at the glinting of the steel; 


Old dreams of vanished years at another Achnacarry, 
Of loyalty and love beyond the wave. 

Here, the loyalty still meets you, 

And the loving-kindness greets you, 
As faithful as the old world ever gave. 


There’s an old world charm at Achnacarry, Achnacarry, 
And a peace and joy the old world never knew. 
Should you come to Achnacarry, 
Where all comers love to tarry, 
Nothing happier can ever come to you. 


ARMISTEAD C. GoRDON 














IS THIS THE PASSING OF MR. GANDHI? 
By PHILO M. BUCK, JR. 


HERE are some who profess to forecast for Mr. 
Gandhi a fate not dissimilar to Woodrow Wilson’s 
—an appeal to the finest ideals in human nature; a 
following almost without precedent in the history of the 
world; the obstinate and irrelevant insistency of interested 
politics; the infirmity of human nature; and finally isolation 
in a world not yet prepared for his coming. 'To each the end 
desired appeared so near and easy of achievement. Is India 
today writing the failure of Mr. Gandhi? There is a story 
of an old Athenian citizen who gave his vote against a leader 
simply because his ears were weary of hearing him called 
Aristides the Just. Is India similarly lifting the heel 
against the stern code of Mahatmaji? Are his Indian crit- 
ics right; and must India look elsewhere for guidance in 
this political crisis? 
I 
Mr. Gandhi came at a unique time and with a unique 
program. There has been nothing in all European history 
quite like the setting of the stage, the tenseness of the au- 
dience, and the entry of the hero. For parallels one must 
look to the history of the orient and the dramatic sudden- 
ness of Mohammed or Buddha. Indeed he has more than 
once been compared with the saintly prince who learned wis- 
dom seated in contemplation beneath the bo tree. But the 
Lord Buddha never tried to mix politics and religion. 
India knew Mr. Gandhi by the work he had done for his 
exiled compatriots in South Africa. During the Boer War 
and again during the World War he had done magnificent 
service for the British Commonwealth. And in 1918 he felt 
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convinced of the honesty of the British promise of the year 
before, that India should, in return for its war service and 
its utter loyalty in the crisis, be accorded a larger measure 
of control of its own destinies. But 1919 was a dark year 
for India. ‘There had been political storms before, which 
had passed and left little to mark their path. This year, 
however, by a singular and fortuitous combination of un- 
fortunate circumstances, seems destined to mark the be- 
ginning of a new era. 

There was first the world-wide restlessness after the war. 
To add to the discontent India, never affluent, had a seri- 
ous crop shortage, a calamity repeated in 1920 and 1921. 
For a time wheat was selling at the unprecedented figure of 
three or four seers to the Rupee. Times like these give 
abundant opportunity to any prophet of things-as-they- 
ought-to-be. The Indian government with its eye on Bol- 
shevik Russia and with an Afghan war on its hands was 
nervous—who was completely sane in 1919?—and insisted 
in spite of violent protest in passing the Rowlatt Anti-Sedi- 
tion Bills. It resulted that the newly constituted Indian 
Legislature promptly and without government opposition 
repealed these laws. They were never invoked. But India, 
and probably justly, asked pertinently if repressive legisla- 
tion was to be her reward for the loyal sacrifices during the 
war. Then like a thunder clap came to all India the news 
of the trouble in the Panjab—the Amritsar Massacre as the 
Indians now call it. Whether Governor O’Dwyer and Gen- 
eral Dyer were justified in their act on this occasion, as some 
of the British assert, and things had come to such a pass 
that European lives were in danger; or whether, as Indians 
assert, the gathering in Amritsar was wholly peaceful; is 
now after these five years somewhat beside the mark. The 
fact is that the story of the shooting down of Panjabi citi- 
zens by the British forces—the story was never quite rightly 
told, for it was a small company of sepoys that was engaged 
—went the length and breadth of India, and no possible 
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dramatic embellishment was spared in the telling. The All 
Indian Congress named a committee to investigate and re- 
port on the “wrongs of the Panjab.” This Amritsar affair 
followed by other disturbances in the Panjab, and the 
“crawling law” passed by the Panjab government in an- 
swer to provocation, though they may have seemed Justifia- 
ble to nervous officials, in political tactics were “Himalayan” 
blunders. 

During all this stress the Mohammedan community, tra- 
ditionally friendly to the British, might have looked on with 
indifference if things had been going better with Turkey. 
They had assisted in the defeat of the Turk, with the un- 
derstanding that, after punishment had been inflicted for 
the German alliance, Turkish sovereignty was to be re- 
spected in the treaty of peace. But the negotiations at 
Sévres were pointing in exactly the opposite direction, and 
it looked as though all Muslim sentiment was to be shocked 
by the dismemberment of the last independent Muslim 
power. Even the most loyal Indian Mohammedans were 
inarticulate at the thought of a Khalifate reduced to Euro- 
pean vassalage. There arose overnight in India under the 
skillful manipulation of the Ali brothers, Shaukat and Mo- 
hammed, the Khalifate party, with its undisguised hostility 
to the British government in India. Thus by acts for which 
it was not quite responsible England had antagonised the 
two most resolute and aggressive communities in India, the 
Sikhs and the Muslims, formerly the two chief bulwarks of 
British power in India. Into this atmosphere already dan- 
gerously surcharged the British government introduced a 
new force, the Government of India Act of 1919, the result 
of the Montague-Chelmsford Report, and planned to give 
India a larger share in its government. In the political ex- 
citement of the time it made few friends. Its provisions 
were scarcely studied. Time may show, and probably will, 
the wisdom of the act. The leaders of Indian radical 
thought wanted complete self-government; it left the re- 
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sponsibility of sovereignty divided between Whitehall and 
the Indian electorate. 

All these gave Mr. Gandhi an opportunity such as seldom 
comes to the leader of a political opposition. He caught 
at the chance of uniting with a common purpose the age- 
long foes, Hindu and Muslim; and for the first time in 
British India there were meetings of Hindu Swarajists and 
Mohammedan Khalifists, neither interested in the ultimate 
aims of the other, but both keen to destroy an iniquitous 
administration. But it was Mr. Gandhi who wrote the 
platform of this newly awakened party of revolt. He de- 
nounced the government and all western civilization as 
“Satanic.” The new Reforms were inadequate, misbegot- 
ten, monstrosities, which could win the confidence of no 
patriotic Indian. And he proclaimed that until the Khalli- 
fate wrongs had been righted and satisfaction given to the 
outraged Panjab there could be no trafficking or agreements 
with the prostituted British government. 

While he was thus becoming a political power of almost 
unprecedented potency in India, Mr. Gandhi gained an 
ascendency also in matters religious. Indeed in India there 
is scarcely any other means of touching the imagination of 
the populace than through religion; and, the more his in- 
fluence spread in Indian politics, the richer became his rep- 
utation for holiness. It was then that he acquired the ti- 
tle of Mahatma, the great-hearted, the saintly, an honor 
rarely bestowed and only on those in the last stages of 
sanctity. ‘The weapon he proposed for his war on the gov- 
ernment was one quite in keeping with his character, and 
peculiarly suited to the genius and philosophy of India. 
Moreover, it had the success of Mr. Gandhi’s South Afri- 
can campaign for Indian political and social rights to lend 
it prestige. It is the Hindu doctrine of Dharna translated 
into practice, the belief in the supremacy of soul force, as- 
serting itself resolutely by national passive resistance, fast- 
ing, and restraint. This weapon it was confidently believed 
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would ultimately bring India national salvation and Swaraj, 

The years of 1920 and 1921 were the zenith of Mr. Gand- 
hi’s career. His first act was to capture the Indian Na- 
tional Congress—an all India organization founded in the 
80’s with a liberal program of social reform. He welded 
it into a political machine with executive committees in all 
parts of India pledged to carry out his program among the 
masses. In September, 1920, came the first large political 
manifesto, calling upon all members of the Congress and 
all patriotic Indians to subscribe to the fivefold boycott of 
the government. All government titles and decorations 
were to be renounced—and Gandhi himself set the example 
by resigning the decorations that he had received for war 
service. Government courts were to be shunned and law- 
yers to give up their practice; in the place of government 
courts were to be set up local arbitration boards. All stu- 
dents were called upon to leave at once all government sup- 
ported schools; and that education would not be neglected, 
national schools were to be set up free from government 
contagion. To bring India economic independence all for- 
eign-made cloth was to be boycotted, and each individual 
was called upon to spin. Finally no one should defile him- 
self by having any part or lot in the newly created Coun- 
cils or legislatures. In their place and until Khalifate 
wrongs were adjusted, the Panjab satisfied, and Swaraj 
assured, the Indian National Congress should speak for 
India. In 1921 in order to make these boycotts the more 
effective National Congress Volunteers were enrolled by 
the thousands to preach the cause, to steady the wavering, 
and to rebuke the erring. So confident was Mr. Gandhi 
that he predicted that by the end of 1921 complete Swaraj 
would be assured. 

There was also the positive social program; and here Mr. 
Gandhi is always at his best. He incessantly preached 
national discipline; and in a thousand ways showed the ut- 
ter incompatibility of violence and national salvation. In 
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this he is a true Tolstoian. He made every effort to abolish 
the drink traffic; and, a thing hitherto unattempted, to raise 
the social prestige of the millions of outcasts, the untouch- 
ables. But above all, he in season and out of season called 
for a return to the simple life of the old India, the symbol 
of which was to be the spinning wheel; and Khaddar, hand 
woven cloth, the outward sign of the simplicity of heart and 
“non-violence” of temper that was to make the new era 
prevail. 

In November, 1921, Mr. Gandhi was ready, he thought, 
for the next and last step in the program—Civil Disobedi- 
ence. He selected the district of Bardoli in Gugerat as the 
one best fitted for the self-restraint which was to accom- 
pany the refusal to pay taxes, and thus be a model for all 
India later. But events were moving rapidly to a crisis; 
and this leader of passive revolt found that he had set 
in motion forces which he could not all control. First came 
the rising of the Moplahs of the Malabar, a fanatical Mus- 
lim tribe, that declared for Swaraj, and then in the old way 
set about offering the alternative of the sword or Islam to 
their neighbor Hindus. It was not a pretty object lesson 
to the millions of Hindus in upper India; and Hindus and 
Muslims began eyeing one another suspiciously, though 
they still talked the new Hindu-Muslim unity. Then came 
the Bombay riots on the occasion of the boycott of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit to that city. For this Mr. Gandhi 
fasted publicly for days. Finally in the United Provinces 
came the massacre of police at Chauri-Chaura. It was not 
enough to plead that his non-codperators had had no hand 
in these outrages. The facts were patent; in his condemna- 
tion of government, he had let loose forces beyond his con- 
trol, and India seemed on the point of drifting into violent 
anarchy. 

Mr. Gandhi, to his credit it must be said, was quick to 
perceive the trend of events. At once he proclaimed that 
India was far from sufficiently disciplined for his non-vio- 
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lent campaign of civil disobedience; and at once had the 
Bardoli experiment indefinitely postponed. The moral 
courage it must have required to cancel the program is one 
of the finest things in his character. At once he met the 
sullen opposition of his most ardent followers; to them it 
was almost a betrayal of a cause now almost victorious, 
But it is safe to record that if it was Mr. Gandhi who 
kindled the fires of revolt in India, it was also the same pa- 
cific leader who did as much as any other power to quench 
them. And it was his own example that went farthest to 
give their complexion to the subsequent events of 1922 and 
1923. He immediately insisted that what India needed 
was a long period of discipline, with its symbols, the spin- 
ning wheel and Khaddar, its political program the five boy- 
cotts, and its watchword non-codperation. 

In the meanwhile the position of the government had not 
been an enviable one. It had been comparatively easy to 
muzzle or to imprison the more radical, men like the two 
Ali Brothers who had openly attempted to tamper with the 
army. But Mr. Gandhi was a more serious problem. Such 
was his reputation for sheer sanctity that apocryphal stories 
were told of how he had escaped miraculously from the 
clutches of the sircar. One story commonly repeated in the 
villages was that he had been stood up against a wall and 
fired at by cannon, but the balls had refused to wound him. 
His utterances too were uniformly pacifistic, though his 
moral influence led to a contempt for law. Even the Lib- 
erals, who had no faith in his doctrine of non-codperation, 
had the utmost respect for his person and his influence, and 
tried more than once, in vain, to secure him as a party at a 
round table conference, at which all India might be repre- 
sented. 

But in March, 1922, things had taken on a new complex- 
ion. The new constitution for India with the Liberals 
plentifully represented was working beyond the expecta- 
tions of even the most sanguine. The non-codperators, 
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many of them, saw that their policy of boycott was a tac- 
tical blunder, and that there were representative assem- 
blies which spoke genuinely for India, and in them they 
had no voice. It began to be borne into their minds that 
more sweeping reforms and even Swaraj might be achieved 
by constitutional means, and not by Mr. Gandhi’s program, 
and that too without disorder or loss of time. Further- 
more, the postponement of the mass civil disobedience had 


considerably dampened the ardor of the more energetic, es- 


pecially the Muslims, who never had deeply taken to heart 
Mr. Gandhi’s ideal of passive resistance. They saw before 
them nothing much more than the spinning wheel and Khad- 
dar, the spiritual significance of which was too fine for their 
political consciences. In addition the repeated clashes be- 
tween Mohammedans and Hindus, at a time when respect 
for authority and law was at its lowest, convinced many 
that the much vaunted harmony between these traditional 


enemies was for a long time to come an unattainable ideal. 


And finally the persistent efforts of the Indian government 
to press its views on the necessity for preserving the in- 
tegrity of Turkey, and the forced resignation of Mr. Mont- 
ague, the Secretary of State for India, won over many ar- 
dent Khalifists to the feeling that after all more could be 
got for Turkey by codperating with the government than 
by a policy of obstruction. 

In March, 1922, Mr. Gandhi’s influence had suffered, in 


consequence, a considerable eclipse, and the government felt 


it incumbent, in order to suppress disorder, to lay hands on 
him. He was arrested, tried and imprisoned. The ex- 
pected outbreaks did not occur. Instead and almost at 
once there came such quiet as India had not known for two 
years. This was the end of the first chapter of Mr. Gand- 
hi’s political activities. 
II 

The year 1922 was a time of desolation and searching of 

soul for the more immediate of Mr. Gandhi’s followers. 
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With him in jail, there was no one to whom they could turn 
for the word of leadership. ‘There were astute politicians 
aplenty, men like C. R. Das, Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar, Pundit Mandan Mohun Malaviya, Dr. 
Ansari, Hakim Ajmal Khan. But none of these had the 
consecration that in India wins the devotion of the masses. 
They could speak to India’s head, but not to the heart and 
imagination. 

In addition the decisive victory of the Angora Turks over 
the Greeks and the attitude of the British at Mudania and 
later at Lausanne once and for all removed the Khalifate 
question from Indian domestic politics. This settlement im- 
mediately took away the purely adventitious bond that Mr. 
Gandhi had forged between the Hindus and Muslims in In- 
dia, and old rancors began to show themselves. There were 
religious riots in Multan in 1922, in Delhi in 1923, which 
were difficult to suppress. And the bickerings in the As- 
semblies and in the press about proportionate representa- 
tion for the two religions do little to bring about the era of 
good will so confidently promised in 1921. 

In the meanwhile the strength of Mr. Gandhi’s lesson of 
Ahimsa, or non-violence, was clearly manifested by an in- 
cident in the Punjab that might otherwise have had serious 
consequences. A reforming sect of the Sikhs, the Akalis, 
had recently acquired from the local mahant, or priest, the 
custody of a famous shrine near Amritsar. The Garden 
adjoining, the Gurukabagh, was still in the hands of the 
mahant when some Akalis went in to cut wood, were 
promptly arrested for trespass, and police protection of the 
garden was asked of the government. At once the Akalis 
proclaimed a Satyagraha, a species of passive crusade, and 
marched in bands against the cordon of police. Some were 
beaten unresistingly, some arrested, and the whole incident 
for a time occupied the front pages of all Indian newspa- 
pers as a splendid example of the victory of the spirit over 
material force, and the Akalis were everywhere proclaimed 
national heroes. 
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But there were other signs not less unmistakable that Mr. 
Gandhi was losing control of the political situation. His 
power was never complete over the intellectuals—men like 
C. R. Das, once a prominent Calcutta attorney, or Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, or editors like Mr. Natarajan of the “So- 
cial Reformer.” They felt strongly the moral appeal, but 
his economic nostrums and his theory of non-codperation 
left them intellectually cold. The first two while he was in 
power bowed before his judgment and his popularity; but 
when he was silenced attempted to find a way out of the 
impasse to which he had brought them. ‘They first sug- 
gested direct action, Civil Disobedience on as generous a 
scale as possible, and a committee was named in 1922, on 
which both held prominent places, to tour India and report 
the feasibility of at once declaring war on the government 
by a refusal to pay taxes. Their report was interesting 
reading. Unanimously the committee reported that India 
was yet unready for extreme action; but a minority led by 
Mr. Das advised giving up the boycott of the new Coun- 
cils; fighting the government by methods constitutional; 
and if the government would not listen to their constitu- 
tional demands, by obstructive tactics wrecking the whole 
legislative machinery of the new Act. 

The fight was carried to the National Congress at Gaya 
in December, 1922. Mr. Das was president and pressed his 
desire most warmly, but after a spectacular debate, from 
which all rancor seemed utterly absent, he was defeated. 
He countered by forming a new party within the Congress, 
now known as the Swarajists, who defied the authority of 
Congress, and were pledged to the effort to secure control 
of the new Councils at the next election. 

Nearly all of 1923 was spent in the effort to reconcile 
these two factions of the Congress. Conferences were held 
in Bombay in February and later at Delhi between leaders; 
and finally the Executive Committee of the Congress passed 
what might be called a dispensing act, permitting those with 
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tough consciences, who could transgress the Mahatma’s de- 
cree, to stand for election to the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. It was a victory for the Protestants, as Mr, 
Das’s party might be termed, and was confirmed by the 
whole Congress later. But the gulf between the true blue 
non-coéperators and the Swarajists gradually widened. Mr, 
Gandhi was mentioned with the same reverence as before, 
but strange deeds were done in his name. 

In the election of 1923, as was expected, the Swarajists 
won a succession of victories over the more moderate Lib- 
erals. Yet in only one province, the Central Provinces, 
were they in an absolute majority. ‘There were obstruction- 
ist tactics, and in Bengal the next year a serious constitu- 
tional impasse, which led the Governor of the Province to 
invoke the extraordinary provisions of the Government of 
India Act, to prorogue the Assembly, and govern directly. 
But there was as much good as evil in this apparently arbi- 
trary action, as it taught Mr. C. R. Das, who was acting as 
leader of the opposition, to see the futility of heckling ob- 
struction. Before his death this year he too was beginning 
to feel the need of closer codperation with the British, and 
began to shift his interest from Calcutta and Delhi to 
London. 

Other things, too, were at this time and later going over 
Mr. Gandhi’s head. In February of last year the Central 
Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution asking for a 
Round Table Conference of all parties interested in India’s 
future, preliminary to the framing of a new constitution for 
India. To be sure the Labor Government, then, gave no 
hearty welcome to the plan. But it is highly significant 
how all parties are seemingly coming together on a common 
platform, and that Mr. Gandhi and the non-codperators 
are yet not represented. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, who only recently was released from 
prison, and who is highly respected by Liberals and Swara- 
jists and Non-Codéperators, though he belongs to no party, 
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set out clearly before a body of Indian students in London 
what he wanted: ‘No revolution by violence,” and “either 
to appeal to the good will of the British people or to put our 
own people under such discipline as would make our de- 
mands irresistible.” What he does not want is a British 
made constitution. He would gladly accept “dominion 
status with such reservations as may be agreed on between 
us for a number of years.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, the leader of the Liberals, wishes 
complete autonomy of the provinces, and the handing over 
of the civil departments of the Central Government to min- 
isters responsible to the Legislature. And even more re- 
cently a memorandum was presented to the Secretary of 
State by Mrs. Besant, Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, and others 
asking for practically the same thing. There is no doubt 
these demands would have met the desires also of Mr. Das 
and Pundit Motilal Nehru. The significant thing is that 
here was an agreement between once widely separated par- 
ties, and it had been arrived at without the aid of Mr. 
Gandhi. The editor of the “Indian Social Reformer,” him- 
self an ardent admirer of Mahatmaji, had at the beginning 
repudiated non-codperation. Pertinently he asks: “Is non- 
violent non-codperation possible?” And India does not de- 
sire violence. 

When Mr. Gandhi was released from jail, all India won- 
dered what would be his advice to his followers. Wisely 
for weeks he waited and studied. There were conferences 
at Juhu with the leaders of both of the Congress parties. 
At first he was inclined to accept the Council entry as a 
fait accompli, and advised waiting for results. But later 
he had a change of heart. There was still to be the party of 
non-codperators, for “to be out of the legislative bodies is 
far more advantageous to the country than to be in them.” 
His constructive program is still the “Charka” and “Khad- 
dar.” To those in the Councils he recommended that they 
move that the Central and Provincial governments make all 
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their cloth purchase in hand spun and hand woven khaddar; 
impose a prohibitive duty on foreign cloth, and abolish by 
prohibition the drink and drug revenue; and that if the gov- 
ernment does not agree to this program they resign and pre- 
pare the country for civil disobedience. 

This to those in the Councils is the ecstacy of delirium; 
and when at the Ahmedabad meeting of the Congress Com- 
mittee he put through a motion requiring all Congress 
Executives to sit at the charka and spin ten tolas of thread 
each day under set penalties, Mr. Nehru led fifty-five of his 
followers from the hall. That the penal clause was later 
by a technicality rescinded, has not been sufficient to close 
the breach. 

Even at this time Mr. Gandhi was still mentioned by all 
with deepest respect. But, if one may judge, he had led 
some of his followers from delirium to disorder and now to 
despair. He broke with the Liberals because of his insist- 
ence on novel economic theories and on non-codperation. 
He broke with a considerable body of his non-codperators 
on the question of the Councils. Will he break with India 
now because of his absolute trust in the fetish charka? Yet 
the Executive Committee elected him to preside over the 
1924 meeting of the National Congress in December. In 
the meanwhile he sat and still sits spinning at least ten tolas 
of thread each day. 

Then, at the moment when it looked as though he was 
about to be called to London to confer with the Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Das died. He had forgotten much 
of his old virulence, and it seemed not impossible that he 
might negotiate between the more ardent Swarajists and the 
more moderate Liberals—so much his lesson in constitu- 
tional government in Bengal had taught him. His death 
left his party leaderless, and Mr. Gandhi has been busy, 
these last few months, traveling the length and breadth of 
India trying to bring order out of the chaos of a party with- 
out a program or a voice of authority. Nor can Mr. Gandhi 
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give it a program, for he has none save the charka. He is 
pleading for good will and patience, but he cannot be a 
leader unless he unsays all he has preached in season and 
out of season these five years. 

More than this Mr. Gandhi has reduced the Indian Na- 
tional Congress to political impotence. Even the Swara- 
jists confess that less than ten thousand of its members fol- 
low Mr. Gandhi’s request and spin their ten tolas daily, or 
compound for their “non-codperation” in money. Having 
gained their point in the Councils the Swarajists are no 
longer interested in the Congress. 

India is now at peace, at least, on the surface. Whether 
this is to be followed by an era of good-will depends on 
many unknown factors. Lord Reading, the late Viceroy, 
not long ago was invited to London to confer with the Secre- 
tary of State. Already many Indian leaders have in the 
same way had the ear of the British Government in Lon- 
don. Even the most radical papers are burning far less red 
fire in their editorials. Perhaps the spirit of Mr. Gandhi’s 
ethical teachings have been of far more influence in India 
than his political leadership. He is a prophet but not a 
law-giver. 

More recent events only strengthen the opinion that the 
mass of India cares less for the policies of Mr. Gandhi than 
for his personality. At the Cawnpore meeting this winter 
of the “All India National Congress” his slightest move- 
ment was a signal for an admiring crowd—or was it only 
curiosity that compelled attendance? An automobile driven 
by an American missionary, with his wife in the rear seat, 
was taken for the car of the Mahatmaji and instantly sur- 
rounded by a clamoring and finally disillusioned mob. Yet 
the old cries of Gandhiji ki jai (Glory to Gandhi), Mahat- 
maji ki jai, were not greatly in evidence. There was no 
spontaneous outburst of generous enthusiasm as there had 
been in Ahmedabad in 1921, or silent devotion to the martyr 


saint then in jail when the same Congress in 1922 met in 
sacred Gaya. 
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In the Congress at Cawnpore the old leader still urged his 
plea of khaddar, spinning for all Congress members, and 
the boycott of the Councils. The Congress listened respect- 
fully; but voted with Mr. Motilal Nehru, that the Councils 
may be entered only for the purpose of obstructive tactics 
such as prevailed in Bengal over a year ago, and proved the 
temporary undoing of the Reforms. A vigorous minority 
led by Pundit Malaviya protested against the Nehru reso- 
lutions—but not in the name of Gandhi. This advice will 
undoubtedly ultimately be followed, the old policy of the 
Liberals, to use the Councils as a constitutional means of 
introducing constitutional reforms, gradually. The angry 
resolutions of Mr. Nehru seem only a gesture, though not 
a pleasant one, to be sure, for those who believe in constitu- 
tional government. There are not many thinking persons 
in India who are losing sleep overnights now. 

In the meanwhile things in general in India have not been 
going altogether in a way that shows a large diffusion of Mr. 
Gandhi’s ideal ahimsa, the old Hindu ideal of non-injury. 
Ill feeling between Hindus and Muslims has not been so 
tense for many years. As I write we have the news of seri- 
ous outbreaks in Calcutta, where the police had to be rein- 
forced by soldiery. Delhi, Allahabad, Kohat, and a half 
dozen smaller places have been the scenes of bloodshed and 
arson. It is difficult to attach blame. After the Delhi out- 
burst Mr. Gandhi, as an example of vicarious punishment, 
set for himself a fast of twenty-one days. While he was 
still undergoing this ordeal a riot broke out in Allahabad. 
The prophet and saint will need to summon all his marvel- 
ous patience. 

In the meanwhile the English Government seems to be 
going forward sincerely in the effort to sustain the Reforms 
and to promote the interests of Indians in India. The Ex- 
cise duty required of all Indian produced cotton has been 
removed. Will this ultimately take the last argument, save 
one, from Mr. Gandhi’s plea for khaddar? 
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IN THE SANTEE SWAMP 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


way—a perfect trap one mile long spanning the 

Delta of the Santee, was my waiting-place on that 
rainy Sunday. Expecting hunting guests, I had written 
them that I should meet them on the Causeway. My selec- 
tion of this particular rendezvous had a delicate subtlety 
that I had not been careful to explain. As a matter of fact, 
deep in my heart was a conviction that if my guests were 
not met on their attempted passage of the Delta, they as- 
suredly would turn back. If mud only had a 
market value, and the watery pits in roads were saleable, 
all people living in the Low Ccuntry of South Carolina 
would soon win their economic independence. . . . While 
waiting in the sleety drizzle for my friends, I built a fire 
against the base of a huge cypress that had a cavernous hol- 
low at the bottom. So long had this old monarch been 
standing that I do not doubt that it had witnessed the 
fierce partisan warfare that Marion, the Swamp Fox, had 
waged against the relentless Tarleton; for this region was 
the scene of many an encounter between these two famous 
commanders, and in the gloomy fastness of the swamps of 
the Delta Marion often reassembled his men after one of 
his scattering and fiery attacks upon the Redcoats. 

The leaves and twigs in the sheltered bottom of the cy- 
press cavity were dry, and the cheerful ruby and emerald 
flames were soon dancing in brilliance. Knowing well the 
nature of the fourteen-mile drive that my hunters had to 
take before reaching the Causeway, and aware also that a 
road-worker in that part of the country is as rare as a real 


Te sink of iniquitous mud known as the Cause- 
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live angel, I was prepared to wait a half-day or more. Yet 
I was content—at ease with that peculiar security which 
one feels when he is in a region familiar to him since boy- 
hood. Though only three miles from home, I was in the 
very heart of one of the most strangely wild, one of the 
most genuinely primeval regions of North America. 

My fire was grateful; and it was ambitious—as most fires 
are. I didn’t want it to burn down the rugged old giant of 
a tree; but such appeared to be the intent of my urgent 
flames. They lapped the semi-decayed wood with their 
jewel-colored tiny tongues; they crackled in secret merri- 
ment. I threw a few handfuls of sand on the blaze to curb 
its lavishness. Smoke poured up the hollow. I looked up to 
see if sparks were flying out of the top of this natural chim- 
ney. A hollow of considerable size was visible some fifty 
feet up—beyond which the stately treecrest towered—or, 
as Shelley might put it, was “pinnacled in the intense in- 
ane.” My eye caught sight of certain gray drifting wraiths 
of smoke; then they discerned something far more tangible. 
The smoke had disturbed a dweller in the ancient hollow, 
and he was crawling out for fresh air. It was a big male 
raccoon; and even at the distance that he was from me I 
could see upon his face his almost human look of patient 
tolerance, of staid wisdom, of calm acceptance of the 
changes and chances of this odd experience known as Life. 
He looked infinitely bored by this rude disturbance of his 
innocent siesta; but he crawled out on a stout limb with a 
deft precision that showed that he was fully alert to the 
peril of the situation. I do not know exactly how to rank 
wild creatures in social castes; but assuredly the raccoon 
manifests, even in the face of deadliest danger, a sinuous 
readiness, a dauntlessness so quiet, so elegant, so oriental 
in its grace and its intelligence that he should be ranked 
with the First Families. I do not know an animal that has 
mastered with greater felicity the difficult art of living. 

To see the raccoon climb out of the hollow did not sur- 
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prise me; for on the Delta this amiable philosopher is very 
abundant. But I was not prepared for what I next ob- 
served: out of the dark aperture there now emerged, with 
curious little hoppy jerks, an aged gray squirrel—so old 
and large and weather-beaten as to appear dusky and burly. 
I do not think that he had denned with the raccoon; the vast 
hollow probably had inviting ramifications into the massive 
limbs which could accommodate several wild families of 
quite different nature. The drowsy squirrel, with a peculiar 
quick artful sloth, shunted himself warily upward on the 
tree’s bole, where he hung craftily. After him came another 
—a sleek soft gray female, its fur fluffy and dry . . . I 
have observed that even on the wettest day, when wild 
things are abroad, they manage to keep dry. A deer starts 
out of a drenched thicket with look as spick-and-span as 
if he has been lying in sunshine; fox-squirrels playing about 
on the ground in the rain always by their beautiful dryness 
belie their dripping surroundings. . . . Following the 
first squirrel out of the hollow came two others, “to the 
amazement of mine eyes which did behold them.” The per- 
meating and persuasive smoke had driven from that single 
hollow a raccoon and four gray squirrels. And, even as I 
watched the assembling wild company, higher up, from a 
smaller hole above the big one, a barred owl, blinking por- 
tentous eyes, floated off through the misty air on wings 
“soft as a lady’s sigh.” 

By now I had forgotten all about the cold rain and the 
prospects of a long wait on the lonely Causeway. Indeed, 
my chief concern became the fear that my friends might ar- 
rive before I had had further cpportunity to observe some 
of the abundant wild life about—a pastime that had always 
been a passion with me. Remarkable as it may seem, almost 
any of the great den-trees of the dim inviolate Delta swamp 
might yield a like number of wild inhabitants; in the mat- 
ter of accommodating the wild folk of that strange and fas- 
cinating region the tree in which I had kindled my fire could 
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hardly be called exceptional. Of course, when a wildcat 
makes his abode in some tolerant patriarch cypress or water- 
oak or tupelo, he is likely to have the whole tree to himself, 
What the tiger is to the jungles of India, the stealthy and 
powerful wildcat is to the wildwoods of the South. There 
is no creature more feared by his brethren of the wild. Nor, 
when wounded and cornered, is he a mean antagonist for a 
man. I know of one which weighed more than fifty pounds; 
and I have shot one that weighed forty-one. Such weight, 
compact of fierce energy, supple sinew, mighty muscles, and 
feline craft represents a type of ferocity that is not appre- 
ciated unless encountered. . . . I do not mean that the 
wildcat will attack man; but in the event of such an affair, 
my stakes would be laid on the creature. I have known two 
men to be sprung upon by wildcats; but in each case the cat 
probably misapprehended the identity of his intended vic- 
tim. In one case the man was crouched in a thick clump of 
myrtle-bushes calling a wild turkey. Doubtless the wild- 
cat that sprang on him mistook him for the bird that he al- 
ways covets mightily. When the victim of this so-called 
“attack” recounted his singular adventure to me, my esti- 
mate of him as a caller of turkeys rose considerably. It 
takes an artist, I think, to deceive a wildcat; for the bay- 
lynx is himself of deception a master mind. 

The Santee, which makes the Delta what it is, comes a 
long way. The Saluda and the Broad rivers, uniting at 
Columbia, form the Congaree; this in turn is joined below 
South Carolina’s capital by the Wateree. The confluence 
of these two considerable rivers forms the Santee, which 
flows southeastward to the coast. As it enters the great 
coastal plain it begins to penetrate lonely, almost inviolate, 
swamps. Indeed, were an explorer set down unaware on 
the jungle-grown banks of the mighty Santee in the mel- 
ancholy Santee Swamp, he might easily believe that he was 
on the Parana, the Lualaba, or on some mysterious and 
dusky tributary of the Congo or the Zambesi. 
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Fourteen miles from the ocean the Santee forks—the 
North Santee and the South Santee flowing almost parallel 
to the coast. At no point is the distance between them much 
more than a mile; yet often the tortuous reed-hung water- 
ways connecting the rivers wind for six miles or more 
through the strange swamps, the exotic thickety fields, the 
marshy lush expanses. Everything about the Delta has a 
certain languor, a certain lethal ease, a lustral basking in- 
dolence which is suggestive of the vast uncounted leisure 
ages of the gods. And I have sensed about this weird and 
lonely region a certain appealing melancholy, a perpetual 
spiritual autumn that haunts the imagination; yet the pa- 
thos is always relieved by nature’s inimitable charming nai- 
veté: overhead will be streamers of funeral moss; yet over 
the same tree that hangs out those gray banners will climb 
flauntingly the yellow jasmine, to ring her golden bells. 

In this fourteen-mile stretch of wasteland wild life is 
singularly abundant; and it appears in some of those forms 
which have a romantic appeal. Perhaps raccoons and squir- 
rels are too common to merit such a classification; but my 
next friends deserve all that can be said in their commen- 
dation. 

My fire had become so unruly that I had extinguished it 
by heaping sand upon it. I then took a little walk down 
the Causeway, stepping with natural gaucherie from the 
end of one puncheon-log to that of another. Nearly all of 
these logs, the “corduroy” supposed to give the road a 
sound bottom, had been smashed by the timber-wagons that 
had passed over them, and their frayed ends stuck up craz- 
ily on either side of the abysmal black ruts. I have heard 
of wagons in the Argentine that have wheels eight feet high 
to enable them to touch the bottoms of the roads’ century- 
old ruts and at the same time to keep their axles clear of 
the road-bed. In the Carolina Low Country such vehicles 
would be very pertinent. 

A chill misty rain was falling as I warily made my way 
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down the lonely tree-arched roadway. On one side was an 
old canal that had not been used for sixty years. Out of it 
grew black gums, tupelos, and hollies of great size. On the 
Delta I have seen a holly-tree more than fifty feet high; and 
the largest red-cedars of which I have any knowledge grow 
there. The banks of the canal were densely fringed with 
dewberry vines, tall blackberry bushes, and with shimmer- 
ing stretches of green-and-yellow canebrakes, that seem 
never to have done with their sibilant whispering converse. 
Such places harbor innumerable swamp-rabbits; and, when 
the weather is warm, for every rabbit, at least half-a-dozen 
cottonmouth moccasins. No snakes were now abroad; 
though as this region is directly on the Line of Hiber- 
nation, where the brumal sleep of certain wild creatures, 
especially of reptiles, is entirely a matter of the state of the 
weather, to see them would not have surprised me. Alliga- 
tors of the Santee country are supposed to hibernate; and 
they do take naps. But their slumbers are desultory; and I 
have heard an old bull bellowing his spring song of love 
early in February. While hunting in January I have found 
the formidable diamond-back rattler sunning himself be- 
fore his gloomy den. 

The wistful landscape before me was a delicate merging 
of jasmine-vines festooning roadside bushes, soft rain like a 
tender veil, glistening foliage—silence and intense wood- 
land privacy save for the intimate gossip of the gentle but 
insistent shower. Suddenly ahead of me on the Causeway 
I discerned certain forms—shapes that a true American 
should be willing to go a long way to see, for they are among 
our aborigines. A flock of wild turkeys was coming to- 
ward me. So light of foot are these great birds, and so deft 
at stepping and at the avoidance of pitfalls that a typical 
swamp road of the South is a masterpiece for the accom- 
modation of such wary walkers. Unaware of my presence, 
the turkeys approached somewhat disconsolately through the 
misty rain. Motionless beside a tree I awaited their coming. 
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All my life I have noticed that on a rainy day a 
turkey loves a road. Indeed, so well established is the wild 
turkey’s practice of following a road in a rain that I have 
frequently come upon a flock at such a time by doing what 
I was sure the birds were doing—following some old wood- 
land trail. Turkeys hate to get wet and bedraggled by 
dripping bushes; and the insistent noise of the rain makes 
the approach of an enemy possible through brush; conse- 
quently in bad weather they will either keep moving in a 
pathway or else will stand quietly in some sheltered place. 
I have known them to resort during a rainy spell to the lee- 
ward side of a tall river bluff, and also, in the mountains, to 
rock-overhangs, such as the Indians also used. 

These wild birds now on the alleged Causeway had prob- 
ably been bred on the mainland across one of the rivers; but 
upon the opening of the hunting season they had repaired to 
the Delta, to stay there in security until the mating season 
should return, and the gun of the hunter be no longer heard 
in the land. Nor could a more perfect range for these 
splendid birds be found. They have original-growth tim- 
ber in which to roost; ridge after timbered ridge upon which 
to wander and to feed; lone fields of marsh in which to 
forage for luscious seeds of such aquatic plants as the lotus; 
and, best of all, comparative freedom from all forms of mo- 
lestation. If an occasional sportsman visits their sanctuary, 
counting himself fortunate if he safely regains the main- 
land, he is not likely to come again. A more difficult coun- 
try to traverse than the Delta is not known to me. But 
what is poor going for a man may be a boulevard for wild 
game. 

On came my beautiful flock—twenty-six of them, care- 
fully counted. It has been my observation that no wild 
creature can change its appearance more suddenly and more 
completely than a wild turkey. At one moment he will be 
fluffed out in plumage, lazy in appearance, nonchalant, off- 
guard, strangely barnyardish; the next moment he will be 
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transformed—translated. Alarmed, even in the slightest 
degree, he will instantly become trim, watchful, gleaming 
with wild elegance and imminent alertness—a tall, slim, 
swift, shimmering creature, matchless in wariness. These 
big birds now coming toward me were for the most part in 
the relaxed state; but one or two, like sentries, were on 
guard. They were now within thirty feet, trooping along 
amiably, picking up acorns or other food, now and then call- 
ing with a soft plaintive note. I watched an old hen craftily 
turning over bits of bark to discover what insects had found 
refuge thereunder. . . . The wild turkey’s body is 
not particularly well balanced on its legs; when the bird is 
heavy, the body rocks and sways when the turkey is walk- 
ing—and when the bird breaks into a run, this movement 
becomes exaggerated. Indeed, the bosom seems almost 
pendulous; and its swaying affects in a marked degree the 
manner in which the turkey swings its legs in running. Ih- 
stead of a straight-leg trot, the turkey is inclined to swing 
his legs outward into rather awkward and absurd ares. 

But he covers the ground. On a good many oc- 
casions I have tried to run down in the open woods birds 
with broken wings. My score of catches is by no means a 
perfect one. 

In this flock there were more gobblers than hens. One 
gobbler, the apparent king of the gathering, was a stately 
wild thing, weighing, I judged, more than twenty pounds; 
agleam in the rain was his iridescent plumage. Broad of 
back was he, profound in depth of body, regal in carriage— 
the hero, I might well surmise, of many a battle with others 
of his kind, the winner by strategy of many an encounter 
with his arch-enemy, man. I noticed carefully that he had 
three distinct beards, one under the other, the topmost be- 
ing the shortest. I know not whether the number of beards 
confers superiority; but certainly this majestic bird’s en- 
semble was such that he had no need of special symbols to 
indicate his power. I noticed that his heavy red legs were 
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decorated with felonious spurs; and that his huge feet sank 
in the mud under his ponderous weight. That a wild thing 
of such dignity and difficult magnificence should also be pos- 
sessed of extraordinary craft and speed is one of the genuine 
wonders of nature. 

The turkeys came within fifteen feet of me without ap- 
parently suspecting my presence; as a matter of fact, if an 
observer does not move, any wild thing, however keen its 
senses may be, if it does not wind him, may fail to see him. 
The power of vision enabling one living thing to identify 
another is an exceedingly superior gift; not many men have 
it. It is an entirely different affair to detect movement, 
and, with the attention so attracted, to identify. Swift to 
see motion, wild things (and man as well) may be said to 
be far less apt at discerning and identifying. I have had 
deer almost brush past me, when the wind was blowing 
from them to me, without their apparent noticing of me. 

Full into the pathway of the wild flock I now stepped. 
The effect was curious and instantaneous, and not nearly so 
electrifying as one might suppose a human being’s project- 
ing himself thus into the midst of a group of the wildest 
birds might be. It has always seemed to me that the most 
intelligent wild things seldom flee incontinently. They may 
hesitate a second for swift calculation, for imminent deci- 
sion. They escape because they know how. They preserve 
their lives through the exercise of a virtue that we are in- 
clined to imagine is preémpted by man—presence of mind. 

On sight of me, about half the birds rose on gleaming 
wet wings and merely dropped over the old canal into the 
gloomy woodland beyond. Some of the others crouched and 
ran into the underbrush fringing the Causeway. Several 
ran past me down the road, while the remainder dashed 
back the way they had come. So varying were the avenues 
of escape selected that I could not help admiring the indi- 
vidualism of the performance. Wild creatures of superior 
intelligence never act en masse at times of crisis. For ex- 
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ample, it is customary for a stag to precede a doe under 
all ordinary circumstances; but I have noticed that if the 
buck is being hunted, he will frequently send the doe out 
ahead of him, or a younger buck—‘‘to take the shot” as old 
hunters say—or at least to receive whatever surprise is in 
keeping for the escapers. 

A few minutes after the flock had been scattered I heard 
the old mother from the borders of the mouldering swamp 
begin calling in a sweet alto. She got plenty of answers; 
and distinctly I could hear above the drip of the rain cer- 
tain telltale splashings as the gathering birds ran toward the 
old bird’s summons. . . . The plaintive call of the wild 
turkey is singularly suggestive of remoteness, of wildness, of 
the elemental and the unchanging. We rush from telegraph 
to telephone to wireless; the wild children of God have a 
radio of their own—ancient, infallible, and quite sufficient 
for their needs. To me, one of the most alluring calls in all 
nature is the treble piping of young wild turkeys—a verita- 
ble concert on fairy flutes. I have often caught little wild 
birds no bigger than quail; and as long as I held them they 
would be vehemently silent. But when released, as soon 
as the mother would call, they would make the woods sweet 
with their elfin flutings. 

Gathered now, and at ease once more, these turkeys 
could range northward for seven miles through lonely wood 
and solitary marsh, by languorous estuary and lost lagoon; 
southward they might pass for seven lonelier miles until 
they came to Cedar Island, the wooded tip of the Delta. 
Not in either passage would they encounter human habita- 
tion; and the only human being they might meet would be a 
man like me, a waiter in the rain on the forsaken Causeway 
—or perhaps a prowling negro hunter searching the ridges 
of this wilderness for his supply of Christmas bacon. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE 
ZEIT-GEIST 


By GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 


NE winter afternoon, during my undergraduate 

days, when fields were dank and ways were mire, 

I consoled myself for the loss of a walk, “what 
might be won from the hard season gaining,” by reading 
for the first time Matthew Arnold’s “Introduction to 
Ward’s English Poets,” which is still the best of our anthol- 
ogies. The essay was later entitled “The Study of Poetry.” 
No other attempt to get at the secret of poetry and to dem- 
onstrate the relative values of poets has ever seemed to me 
so captivating. It is captivating, because Arnold employs 
neither the mechanism nor the method of science, but the 
living organ of taste. It was his literary criticism that 
most thoroughly took hold of us in those years of the early 
eighties. He came upon our view in full panoply of learn- 
ing, experience, prestige, and power. He was widely read 
in classical literature; and, say what they will or practice 
what they may, men know that this training is the most 
solid foundation for a career in English letters. His knowl- 
edge of modern European literature was uncommonly 
broad for those days; and he had done something which in a 
critic’s education is far more important than specializing in 
recondite matters, he had, namely, by submissive and sym- 
pathetic approach worked his way into the very heart of 
two or three great foreign writers. Look through his 
works and see how often and with what deference he men- 
tions Goethe, the greatest voice, he calls him, of the cen- 
tury; and note how constantly he keeps his eye upon his 
own great forerunner and master in the art of criticism, 
Sainte-Beuve. Arnold’s early prose writings are pervaded 
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with a stimulating sense that Sainte-Beuve may see them 
and perchance approve. It is good for a writer to have in 
mind one or two readers of the widest experience, the sound- 
est judgment, the severest taste; I need not say how much 
better than to be thinking about the general public. An- 
other element of his equipment was his pure and wholesome 
taste in English poetry. This high and sound sense of ex- 
cellence was bred in him by familiarity with those of our 
great poets who are the most natural and at the same time 
the most artistic, with Milton and Wordsworth especially. 
Wordsworth he knew personally as his father’s honored 
friend and near neighbor, Rydal Mount and Fox How be- 
ing less than half a mile apart and the two families living 
on terms of close intimacy and mutual respect. Words- 
worth’s critical faculty was more constantly exercised in 
his old age than his imaginative faculty; in literary judgment 
he was independent, nice, severe; he possessed a keen sense 
of a poet’s responsibility for the ultimate effect of his works 
upon character and conduct. When the young friend of 
Wordsworth became the pupil of Sainte-Beuve the lesson 
was repeated and emphasized, that poetry is a criticism of 
life. 

The spear with which Arnold opened his way was his pe- 
culiar method of composition. The originality of this 
method lay in its extreme simplicity. In every one of his 
early essays particularly, he uttered and reiterated a single 
idea, sharpening it into a striking phrase, which he struck 
repeatedly into the reader’s mind. It was his practice also 
to begin an essay with a more or less unfamiliar quotation 
and to come back to this again and again for a fresh start. 
On its ordinary level his style was limpid and swift; at its 
best it was such prose as only poets write, prose which is 
thought itself rather than a medium of thought, prose lumi- 
nous at once and cadenced. Arnold’s style, I venture to 
say, is far more insinuating, far more subtle, than most 
readers are likely to perceive; by his apparent simplicity he 
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eatches us in a net and fastens his opinions upon us before 
we are aware. 

Convinced that a critic so well equipped and possessing a 
method so reasonable must exercise unfailing tact, I for my 
part, and thousands with me, yielded too ready an assent to 
some of his dicta. I now think that he over-estimated By- 
ron, and under-estimated Shelley, and failed to appreciate 
the strength and versatility and passion of Wordsworth, 
and belittled Burns. Yet so strong is Arnold’s enchant- 
ment that I can never cease to be conscious that such and 
such were his judgments and that if there is after all any 
thing like authority in literary criticism he possessed it. 

One does not read far in those two precious volumes of 
“Essays in Criticism” before certain words and phrases be- 
gin to leap from the pages: “Disinterestedness” ; “Culture” ; 
“A disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world”; “Kurope may be 
regarded as being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, 
one great confederation, bound to a joint action and work- 
ing to a common result, and whose members have, for their 
proper outfit, a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern 
antiquity and of one another’; “To have the sense of crea- 
tive activity is the great happiness and the great proof of 
being alive, and it is not denied to criticism to have it”; 
“Poetry is a criticism of life”; “Poetry is the application of 
ideas to life.” They sound innocent enough now, these 
dicta, but every one of them provoked a conflict. And in 
all these conflicts Arnold’s broad views and his large pur- 
poses prevailed and spread. He spoke of amenity, and 
practiced it, when he felt so inclined; of urbanity, and was 
urbane himself, sometimes with mortifying effect on his op- 
ponents. 

He performed a distinct service in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century by helping many persons to re- 
sist a tendency to underestimate all values in poetry ex- 
cept purely sensuous effects. The so-called “esthetic 
craze,” in the eighties, of which Oscar Wilde was the show- 
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man, and the so-called “art for art’s sake’’ movement, which 
derived impetus from the circle of Théophile Gautier in 
France and was aided so splendidly by Swinburne in Eng- 
land, broke and fell before the higher sense of people who 
had read Arnold. 

I was once asked by his sister, the late Miss Arnold of 
Fox How, what part of her brother’s work I esteemed most, 
and replied: “His critical writings, his literary and espe- 
cially his religious criticism.” She gave me a sharp glance 
of disapproval and said: “You are mistaken. He is at his 
best in his poetry, and by his poetry he will live.” 

By his poetry he will live, no doubt, and probably longer 
than by his prose; for it is in the nature of poetry to out- 
last prose. Except for some Oxford prize verses, his 
first volume of poetry appeared in 1849. Let us ask our- 
selves who were the chief English poets between 1848 and 
1888, the year of his death. I suppose we should most of 
us name Tennyson first, and then with considerable agree- 
ment though not all in the same order nor with the same 
emphasis, we should perhaps name Robert Browning and 
Longfellow and Emerson and Poe and Whitman and Swin- 
burne and Arnold. Among these there are two upon whom 
the natural gifts of a divine singer were much more spar- 
ingly bestowed than upon the rest. In Emerson and Ar- 
nold the natural gift for telling a story is not abundant, the 
natural gift of musical speech is not rich. They are poets 
by second intention. That they are poets at all is due in 
large measure to the habitual elevation of their thoughts, 
their intellectual passion, and their literary culture. Yet 
they are poets indispensable, we think, in the full chorus, 
and would be as much missed if they were absent from it as 
Longfellow or Swinburne. Their place in the entire long 
roll of English poets is high and peculiar. They are poets 
of the inner life, of spiritual and elevated inner life. And 
they present a remarkable contrast to each other: Emer- 
son a poet of spiritual confidence and joy, Arnold a poet 
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of spiritual questioning and resignation; Emerson speak- 
ing for puissant and not yet disillusioned young America, 
Arnold for experienced and somewhat discouraged England. 

Strive as he might, Arnold could produce not much poe- 
try that is objective, not much poetry that is other than 
expressive of his personal experience; and this experience 
was intellectual. It is none the less emotional, of course; and 
it is intellectual emotion passionately felt and poignantly 
uttered that makes his poetry valuable. The one notable 
exception is “Sohrab and Rustum,” and we may set this 
noble fragment of epical narrative aside as a tour de force, 
a highly successful, but solitary tour de force. His efforts 
in the dramatic form, “Empedocles” and “Merope,” are not 
so fortunate. He lives, as a poet, rather in “Dover Beach,” 
“The Scholar Gipsy,” “Thyrsis,” “The Forsaken Mer- 
man,” “Tristram and Iseult,” “Rugby Chapel,” which, be- 
hind and through whatever sensuous medium or narrative 
mechanism is employed in presenting them to us, are in 
reality reverberations of the modern soul and statements of 
the modern soul’s peculiar problems. This is even more 
plainly the case with his best shorter pieces, like “The Bet- 
ter Part,” “Self-dependence,” “Morality,” and “The Fu- 
ture.” 

After the music and the constructive art of Tennyson, the 
vivid dramatic power of Browning, and the joyous uni- 
versality of Whitman, Arnold’s poetry appears limited, 
hobbled, constrained. But it is nevertheless the genuine 
voice of a great and earnest soul, whose problems are the 
concern of all those who think seriously and desire to see 
the thought of their age expressed with candor. 

I shall only mention in passing the immense labor of 
Matthew Arnold as an educational reformer, his study of 
French and German schools, his efforts to secure for the 
middle and lower classes of England a rational and national 
school-system, supported and controlled by the state, and 
by the state guaranteed against private cupidity, local in- 
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significance, sectarian narrowness, and popular vulgarity, 
In his desire to extend the functions of the state, to dignify 
the state, to give organic vitality to the state, to establish 
organic unity between the state and the people, his aims 
might be called socialistic, though the instrument of the ae- 
tions he proposed, the instrument upon which he relied, was 
aristocracy; not an aristocracy dependent for its power 
upon landed or funded wealth, so much as on character and 
intellect, an aristocracy recruited freely and copiously from 
the middle class of society. He not only made these sug- 
gestions in books and articles and official reports, but for 
many years he slaved as an inspector of schools, setting ex- 
aminations and reading examination papers, one of the most 
grinding forms of intellectual labor. He devoted thousands 
of hours to this toil, as is painfully recorded in his published 
letters, which give us the picture of a grimly dutiful public 
servant catching a train in the muggy dawn of a winter day 
and eating a bun at noon at a railway junction between two 
school inspections, his poetic aura laden with particles 
of scholastic chalk-dust and his critical perception strug- 
gling to escape being distorted by the random guesses of 
bewildered school-children. 

The difficulty he foresaw and experienced in attempting 
to unify and dignify public instruction was that English 
society as a whole, the English people, lacked unity, and 
that such dignity as the nation possessed, and it possessed 
much dignity no doubt, was inherent almost altogether in 
the upper class. The country was moving rapidly towards 
democracy; but for a sound and true democracy the neces- 
sary condition is an essential equality. Instead of equality 
Arnold saw in England an upper class devoted to sport 
and other forms of selfish, stupid, and expensive pleasure, 
whom he called the Barbarians, a middle class unenlight- 
ened, whom he called the Philistines, and a lower class con- 
signed to brutality. A nation so composed would, he 
thought, in following its course towards democracy, end in 
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nothing short of anarchy; in fact England was already suf- 
fering from anarchy or the negation of rational arrange- 
ment. It possessed good qualities and good things, how- 
ever, this chaotic nation: the upper class had a certain 
sweetness of manner, had “worldly splendor, security, 
power, and pleasure,” had health and wealth and vigor; the 
middle class had a sense for conduct; but none of these 
alone, nor all together, could save the nation. Knowledge 
too was needed, knowledge which gives vision to a people 
and direction to a state, knowledge of the best that has been 
said and thought in the world—in one word, light. As to 
the effect of this light upon the Populace, the portion of the 
English people who had been consigned to mere darkness 
and brutality, Arnold opened an inspiring prospect: “Cul- 
ture,” he said, “culture does not try to teach down to the 
level of inferior classes; it does not try to win them for this 
or that sect of its own, with ready-made judgments and 
watchwords. It seeks to do away with classes; to make the 
best that has been thought and known in the world current 
everywhere; to make all men live in an atmosphere of sweet- 
ness and light, where they may use ideas, as it uses them it- 
self, freely—nourished and not bound by them. ‘This is 
the social ideal; and the men of culture are the true apostles 
of equality.” 

These ideas about society Arnold expressed in “Culture 
and Anarchy,” which was published in 1869. He illustrated 
them further in a volume of lively irony called ‘“Friend- 
ship’s Garland.” His purpose being to excite interest, he 
carried to an extreme his old method of giving currency to 
his opinions by inventing and reiterating queer catch-words, 
so as to engage the attention of his readers by novelty and 
hold it by sheer annoyance. He went sometimes to the 
brink of the ridiculous; yet even while sacrificing his dignity 
and the beauty of his style he is always quite manifestly in 
earnest. The result of these experiments in angling for at- 
tention fully justified his audacity; for the public, whether 
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understanding his general purpose or not, became thor- 
oughly familiar with such expressions as Sweetness and 
Light, Barbarians, Philistines, Populace, The Best that has 
been said and thought in the world, Culture, and Conduct. 

We must pass quickly over Arnold’s labors as a social and 
political reformer, his labor as a publicist. Suffice it to say 
that he pleaded constantiy for the centralization of the gov- 
ernment and the extension of state action, for a sympa- 
thetic, a really understanding attitude towards the Irish, for 
the maintenance of the Church of England as a national 
organ by which to give dignified and beautiful expression 
to religious feeling, and for the enlightenment of the middle 
class, by whose emancipation from the bondage of self-satis- 
fied smugness and unimaginative pettiness he hoped that 
the regeneration of England would be brought about. 

Of Arnold’s political papers, I value most highly his 
great essay “Democracy,” which should be read by all who 
are discouraged by the many and obvious and disappoint- 
ing shortcomings of democratic institutions, and in their 
discouragement are tempted to accept a reactionary view. 
I would also mention his great essay “Equality,” which is 
even bolder and more reassuring to wavering spirits. Who- 
ever may have faltered—and many of my acquaintances 
are faltering in their faith that humanity is essentially sound 
and is capable, through liberty and equality, of accomplish- 
ing the ends of justice and civilization—whoever have fal- 
tered or are faltering—Matthew Arnold stood firm in his 
democratic faith. And furthermore I would quote with 
approval the judgment of one of our soundest American 
critics, Mr. W. C. Brownell, who calls “Friendship’s Gar- 
land” “a perfect piece of writing, full of the most delicate 
irony, by turns playful and mordant, and enough in itself 
to establish his eminence both as a wit and as a satirist.” 
And speaking for myself I would add that the gaiety, the 
semblance of youthful impetuosity, in “Friendship’s Gar- 
land,” were a delightful surprise to me, coming to it with 
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my ear accustomed to the slower and more winding style in 
most of Arnold’s other prose works. 

It would not be fair to quote without extensive qualifica- 
tions some of the hard things Arnold says about his own 
country. He was English to the core; and an Englishman, 
if he feels impelled by the reformer’s zeal, will criticize Eng- 
land more severely than a Frenchman would venture to 
criticize France or an American would venture to criticize 
America. And not only will his remarks be received by his 
countrymen as the faithful wounds of a friend; they will be 
praised as public benefits. In England speech is free and 
prophets are not stoned, though they may be laughed at. 
How far soever she may be from equality, England is the 
true land of liberty. This tribute from the land of the Ku 
Klux and compulsory one-hundred-per-cent patriotism, I 
lay on England’s doorstep. 

Miss Arnold made a wry face when I ventured to tell her 
of the high esteem in which I held her brother’s religious 
writings. Hers was one of the most intelligent and speak- 
ing countenances I have ever seen, and there was no possi- 
bility of mistaking the meaning of that look. It expressed 
a feeling which no doubt many of her brother’s readers en- 
tertain. The feeling is based probably upon one of two 
opinions. It may be based on an opinion that a mere man 
of letters had better not have meddled with theology. Or it 
may be based on an opinion that Arnold’s religious writ- 
ings are on the whole destructive. Both of these opinions 
are mistaken. Matthew Arnold was much better equipped 
to treat of theological questions than many professional 
theologians: his knowledge of the Bible was extraordinary; 
his reading in the early Christian fathers was wide; he was 
far better acquainted than most of his clerical and academic 
contemporaries with the works of the great English di- 
vines, with Hooker, with Stillingfleet, with Jeremy Taylor, 
with Bishop Butler of the Analogy, with William Paley, 
with Bishop Wilson; and furthermore he was familiar with 
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the processes and results of comparative historical study as 
practiced on the Continent of Europe. No doubt he would 
himself have disclaimed being well equipped, for he appre- 
ciated what heights and depths and especially what vast 
breadth of learning a fully prepared theologian should com- 
pass. He would, however, have disclaimed being a the- 
ologian. Indeed, he would have declared that theology 
was precisely what he was not dealing with, that his sub- 
ject was religion. Few will deny that religion is a matter 
of universal concern, a matter upon which the voice of no 
man, woman, or child should be denied a hearing, a matter 
upon which even a mere man of letters may at times have 
something worth saying. 

In regard to the second opinion, namely that Arnold’s 
religious writings are on the whole destructive, one may say 
that it was clearly not his purpose to impede the work of 
Christianity. Nothing, however, is so likely to impede 
Christianity, to hamper and narrow its operation, to divert 
it from its true aims, to pervert its methods, to limit its ap- 
plication, and retard its triumphant progress in the indi- 
vidual souls of men and in society at large, as a misconcep- 
tion of the Bible. It seemed evident to Matthew Arnold, 
and to many of his contemporaries between 1870 and 1880, 
that Christianity was in danger not only of being diminished 
and distorted everywhere, but of being actually rejected 
by thousands of serious people who wished to follow its 
teachings but were repelled by false claims put forward by 
its defenders. The truth of Christianity was supposed by 
its defenders to rest upon a number of metaphysical state- 
ments about God, and upon certain miracles. To support 
these metaphysical statements, which were put forward as 
definitions of God, and upon which the whole structure of 
theology was built, to support these attempts to define the 
indefinable, the Bible was used as men accustomed to much 
reading would never think of using any other body of lit- 
erature, no effort being made, that is, to distinguish state- 
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ments of fact from statements of imagination. To support 
miracles the Biblical accounts were read without historical 
perspective. But, Arnold thought, it was becoming more 
and more impossible for educated people to continue mis- 
using the Bible in either of these ways. Serious and edu- 
cated people, knowing what kind of proof is required to 
produce conviction in other fields, in history, for example, 
or in physical science, were feeling more and more that the 
influence of Christianity was too precious to be made de- 
pendent upon a series of metaphysical statements which 
could not be verified or upon accounts of miracles which 
could not be tested. Hence there came from him between 
1870 and 1877 that remarkable succession of books, “St. 
Paul and Protestantism,” “Literature and Dogma,” “God 
and the Bible,” “Last Essays on Church and Religion.” 
They have certain chief and distinguishing motives. 

The first of these motives is an endeavor to find a verifia- 
ble basis for religion. What do we know of God? How 
do we know anything of God? Where is the source of 
knowledge? Or since knowledge of the truth is authorita- 
tive, where is the seat of authority in religion? The Oxford 
movement, which welled up in Arnold’s youth and was al- 
ready, by 1870, subsiding in a dismal ebb towards Rome, 
the Oxford movement was an effort to determine whether 
the seat of authority was Reason or the Bible or the Church. 
For what is universal in Christianity, for what Christianity 
has in common with all moral goodness, we must seek a 
foundation broader than the Bible, older than the Church, 
and less liable to error than human Reason, and this was 
what Matthew Arnold sought. It must be something as 
old as the human race, it must be present everywhere, it 
must be capable of being tested at any time. These re- 
quirements are expressed in one word, Experience. “Taste 
and see that the Lord is good.” By experience I do not 
mean only what is called “the Christian consciousness,” but 
the simple sense of right and wrong that is common to all 
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mankind and has grown with the human race, increasing in 
strength and delicacy. To love righteousness is to know 
God, is to know that the Lord he is good. To know that 
righteousness will in the end prevail is to know that the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth, that the Lord our God is 
eternal. ‘To know and love righteousness is to know God, 
It is experience by which the reality of God and the nature 
of God are being daily and everywhere tested and verified. 
Our only verifiable knowledge about God is that he is the 
Eternal that makes for righteousness. This is the idea that 
holds the foremost place in Arnold’s defense of Christian- 
ity. He states the need of experience when he says: “The 
license of affirmation about God and his proceedings, in 
which the religious world indulge, is more and more met by 
a demand for verification.” Experience is the only thing 
in the world that can be verified. No mere metaphysical 
proposition can be verified. ‘The very essence and peculiar- 
ity of a so-called miracle is that it cannot be verified. The 
definitions of God with which theologians begin to elaborate 
their systems are mere metaphysical propositions. They 
may be true, but they cannot be verified. “The name of 
God,” he says in another place, “is a point in which the re- 
ligious and the scientific sense may meet, as the least in- 
adequate name for that universal order -vhich the intellect 
feels after as a law, and the heart feels after as a benefit.” 

Every occurrence in nature verifies the existence of that 
universal order which the intellect feels after as a law. The 
heart too, as Pascal says, has its reasons; it knows and ac- 
knowledges what Arnold calls the Eternal not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness. All history, all moral expe- 
rience, verifies the reality of this power. Its existence and 
its influence and its enduringness are daily and _ hourly 
tested. It is what we know of God by our hearts. It is 
the God, not of metaphysics, nor of miracles, but of expe- 
rience. Arnold, with his profound knowledge of the Old 
Testament, tries to show that this was what the various 
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writers of that age-long accumulation of experience came to 
mean when they spoke of the Lord, the Eternal, the Right- 
eous One. I am not sure that he does not give them credit 
for being less anthropomorphic than they really were. It 
is only in two or three of the later prophets that I, for my 
part, can discern this high conception. That it was the con- 
ception of God which Jesus entertained and which he 
taught, seems to me very likely. In the best authenticated 
sayings of Jesus there is magnificently little than can be 
termed metaphysical, and perhaps no reference to God at 
all except as the Eternal not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness. He frequently rebuked those who would 
have persuaded him to test the power of God by perform- 
ing miracles. His God was not the God of metaphysics, 
not the God of miracles, but the God of experience. 

Thus far I have no difficulty in going hand in hand with 
Arnold. I agree with him that we have been too prone to 
make God after our own image, giving him hands and feet, 
presuming to define him, declaring that he must be this or 
that and must do thus or thus. The theologians, who are 
especially inclined to this anthropomorphic excess, which 
sometimes amounts to blasphemy—as when they speak of 
God being jealous and angry—have defended themselves 
by quoting Scripture, and it is precisely such misuse of 
Scripture that enlightened readers are learning not to make. 
Enlightened readers are learning to look upon the Bible as 
the record of the religious experiences of a peculiar people, 
the first to emerge from the worship of a tribal deity anthro- 
pomorphically conceived of, into a more spiritual and uni- 
versal phase, but not as a unique revelation nor as a volume 
essentially different in the method of its composition from 
other primitive literature. 

Yet, though agreeing thus far with Arnold and believing 
that he represented the Zeit-Geist or Spirit of Time and 
only anticipated by a few years the general trend of religi- 
ous thought, there is a point at which some instinct and my 
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own experience bid me pause. A deep desire remains un- 
satisfied, the desire to speak to God. I know full well that 
wishing is not proof, and that even a universal desire gives 
no perfect assurance that the thing desired is possible. Ney- 
ertheless, the longing to speak to God persists. Black deso- 
lation falls upon the soul that does not believe it can speak 
to God. Solitary and disconsolate, it wanders through 
vague spaces, missing someone, longing for someone. There 
is no loneliness like to this. We all have felt it. Jesus him- 
self went through this lonely passage, which was in sooth 
the valley of the shadow of death. Not even the theological 
prepossessions of the men who wrote the gospels and would 
fain have depicted him as very God, prevented them from 
recording the heart-broken, terrified human cry of Jesus in 
his hour of agony: “My God, my God, why has thou for- 
saken me?” And they have left us also that other cry, of 
perplexed human distress passing into resignation, when 
Jesus in Gethsemane felt out after God and found him: 
“O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” We instine- 
tively reach out after God in moments of anguish or fear. 
We instinctively picture him to ourselves at such times not 
as the Eternal not ourselves which makes for righteousness, 
though this he surely is, but as one like ourselves. The 
greatest joy of which a human being is capable, a joy that 
lifts the heart and makes it sing like a bird in the morning 
sunshine, is a sense of communion with God. 'To miss this 
joy altogether is not to have lived at all. To have had it 
and lost it is to be widowed of what made life sweet, is to 
have our house left unto us desolate, is to forget “The sound 
of glory ringing in our ears.” 

I am glad to say there is, after all, something very much 
like communion with God opened up to us in the second 
great phase of Arnold’s religious teaching, to which I now 
come. The first phase was his insistence that we can gain 
knowledge of God through experience, not through meta- 
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physical definitions nor through belief in miracles. The 
second is his exposition of the method and secret of Jesus. 
“The end,” he tells us, “for which both books were written,” 
—he is referring to “Literature and Dogma” and “God and 
the Bible’—was “to show the truth and necessity of Chris- 
tianity, and its power and charm for the heart, mind, and 
imagination of man, even though the preternatural, which 
is now its popular sanction, should have to be given up.” 
The power and charm of Christianity, he tells us, are trans- 
mitted by the method and secret of Jesus. I must say I 
do not think these are very happy terms. They require ex- 
planation and yet turn out to signify nothing that we did 
not already know. He means by the method of Jesus the 
practice which we all know Jesus pursued, the practice of 
inwardness, getting at the heart of a man directly and 
changing it. By the secret of Jesus he means self-renounce- 
ment, dying unto self and living again in a wider life. He 
is more original in his use of another phrase, “The sweet 
reasonableness of Jesus.” ‘Though in the early books in 
which he teaches how Jesus won the world by sweet reason- 
ableness, there are too much bitterness, too much sarcasm 
and too many personal attacks, Arnold performed a valua- 
ble service in calling attention to the fact that Jesus ap- 
pealed to the reason of his hearers, to their experience, and 
spoke not in harsh tones of command, but in the sweet ac- 
cents of sympathy. We say truly that Jesus revealed God. 
He did so by showing men the treasures in their own hearts, 
the possibilities of goodness and happiness that lay there, 
already tested by millions of experiments and needing only 
to be used. Reason accepts only experience as the test of 
truth. Jesus appealed to the reason of men by referring 
them to experience, and he spoke with sweet persuasiveness 
—he did not strive nor cry. This is what I understand Ar- 
nold to mean by the oft-recurring phrase, “sweet reason- 
ableness.”” 


The manner in these four books is too often insolent and 
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offensive. The method is too often anything but direct; it 
is too often sinuous and obscure. His defence of the Fourth 
Gospel as having equal authenticity with the other three and 
even presenting a more intimate picture of the mind of 
Jesus, is, I think, a failure. On the other hand, I think he 
was successful in showing that the true power and charm of 
Christianity come through Jesus and will continue to come 
through him when the Zeit-Geist has proved even more ef- 
fective than it has yet been in quietly sapping the tradi- 
tional supports of Christianity, namely metaphysical defi- 
nitions and belief in miracles. At a time when he had 
grown more mellow, in his article on Tolstoi, a more origi- 
nal religious genius than himself, and indeed the greatest re- 
ligious teacher of modern times, he summed up what may 
be termed the new theology, though to me it seems the old- 
est, the original and pure Christianity. He was summing 
up, I say, the teaching of Tolstoi, but at the end accepted it 
as his own belief, exclaiming, “Sound and saving doctrine, 
in my opinion, this is.” The statement is as follows: 

“Moral life is the gift of God, is God, and this true life, 
this union with God to which we aspire, we reach through 
Jesus. We reach it through union with Jesus and by 
adopting his life. This doctrine is proved true for us by 
the life in God, to be acquired through Jesus, being what 
our nature feels after and moves to, by the warning of mis- 
ery if we are severed from it, the sanction of happiness if 
we find it.” 

It has been extremely difficult to reduce to a summary 
the activities of a man who was so many things at once— 
literary critic, poet, educational reformer, political and so- 
cial critic, religious teacher. It is nearly forty years since 
he died. How much of him survives? Much, I think. His 
poetry has stood the test of being at one time perhaps over- 
admired because of its melancholy tone, a kind of admira- 
tion which can scarcely be regarded as propitious, and of 
coming in competition with the lighter, more musical verse 
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of Swinburne, and of meeting now a generation of young 
people who affect an air of superiority to what they call 
Victorianism. It has stood these tests. Dozens of Ar- 
nold’s lines are now part of the intellectual possession of all 
even moderately well read people. Several of his poems 
have reached safety, so to speak, being already used as clas- 
sics, in the enormously ramified school-life of the English 
world, and garnered in all the general anthologies. I think 
a very high proportion of his poetry, as compared with 
Tennyson’s or Longfellow’s or Swinburne’s, has passed the 
danger-line of speedy oblivion. His prose is undoubtedly 
much less read than it was forty years ago. A certain part 
of it, however, is still vital, namely, his literary criticism, of 
which the soundness, sanity, independence, charm, and 
beauty have rarely been surpassed. His other prose writ- 
ings are eminently worth reading, are still read by many 
discriminating people, and yet are probably passing out of 
the general consciousness into a dignified retirement such 
as that which the works of his beloved Bishops Butler and 
Wilson enjoy. But their effect, the effect of his educa- 
tional, political, social, and religious criticism, has been and 
is and will continue to be very great, greater already, in the 
retrospect, than the total effect Carlyle has produced, 
equalled only by the dynamic effect of Ruskin and that of 
Emerson. In spite of the reactionary movement that has 
swept over the world since the war, the power of supersti- 
tion, of a narrow and unenlightened literalism in religion is 
weaker than it was in Arnold’s day, and much of the credit 
for the change should go to him. Slightly altering a phrase 
of Sainte-Beuve’s, I may say that in exercising his prophetic 
function he was doing the work of a poet, for “poets alone 
have these instincts, like birds of passage which marvellously 
foretell the approach of the seasons.” 
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NEXHAUSTIBLE is the charm of the Theatre! 
[p= Shakespeare to John Galsworthy, from Rachel 

to Lillian Gish, the fascination of the make-believe holds 
us for its own. Wherein lies the secret of this appeal? On 
the one hand, the majestic Drama looms, the birthmarks of 
its sacred beginnings—its inception at the foot of the altar 
—visibly upon it. So it may seem the eclectic art, the art 
which includes within itself the ministries of all the others, 
capable—through its powerful visual capacity, its tremend- 
ous gift for inducing sympathetic realizations—of interpret- 
ing and enlarging the individual’s vision of life, as no other 
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instrument can do it. But this supreme mistress of the 
artist soul is not always chaste. There are too many rhine- 
stones on her dress, and her cheeks are heavily rouged. She 
is Cleopatra, not Octavia: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


It is amazing what a temple has been erected on this ap- 
parently flimsy foundation of man’s merely mimetic instinct. 
And it is wonderful too how many earnest men have been 
proud to be consecrated priest to this service. Our present 
authors are very little interested in what Mr. Stark Young 
calls the “glamour” of the theatre: they focus their atten- 
tion almost wholly on the drama as interpreter of life. 

Of the three writers on Shakespeare, Professor Tolman 
offers a collection of essays, by a leading scholar and teacher, 
devoted to various phases of Shakespeare’s life and genius; 
Dr. Morgan introduces the bibliographical interest, pre- 
senting a fantastic theory of the origin of the First Folio; 
while Middleton Murry, inspired at the outset with an at- 
tempt to get at Shakespeare’s soul, is led on to Keats, and 
finally to a beautiful study of the nature of the poetic in- 
spiration itself. Under the second rubric, certain aspects 
of the modern drama are examined. Professor Weigand 
presents a stimulating study of Ibsen, from which I shall, 
at some points, ask permission sharply to dissent; and Pro- 
fessor Smith has a convenient handbook on the modern 
French drama. Finally, Bonamy Dobrée gaily projects 
himself into the future, to a dramatic utopia, or whatever 
opposite you may like to call it. 


I 


Professor Tolman’s “Falstaff,” a companion volume to 
his “Views About Hamlet and Other Essays,” published 
in 1904, through Houghton Mifflin Company, is of a type 
none too common in America, a book by a specialist who 
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has never allowed his technical interests to obscure the hu- 
man values of the material with which he deals. Mr. Tol- 
man, for many years a professor in the University of Chi- 
cago, has recently retired from teaching, and his new book 
represents a judicious harvesting of his scholarship through 
twenty years. Its virtues are of the solid, rather than of 
the scintillating, variety: the author quotes industriously 
from wide reading, and documents with meticulous care. 
The reader who leaves this book without having learned 
much that is both new and true about Shakespeare, without 
having had his scholarly horizon in some way definitely en- 
larged, must be fortunate indeed in his present knowledge 
and vision. 

It is obviously impossible to summarize here the contents 
of all seventeen papers. ‘There are rather full studies of 
“Coriolanus,” “Henry V,” “Julius Cesar,” “King Lear,” 
and “Anthony and Cleopatra,” and there are numerous 
short papers on such varied topics as “Drunkenness in 
Shakespeare’s Plays” and “Is Malvolio a Puritan?” The 
title essay, “Why Did Shakespeare Create Falstaff?” is con- 
ceived in protest against those who consider that the fat 
knight who “spreads his genial bulk over four plays” is a 
mere happy fortuity. Rather is he, for Tolman, “a struc- 
tural necessity.” It is his charm that first makes it possible 
for us to accept the prodigality of the young prince, while 
that same fascination is later the very necessity for his ban- 
ishment. “Our hearts rebel” at the rejection of Falstaff, 
but our judgments realize how impossible it is that that 
temptation should be permitted to linger near the throne 
of the ideal hero-king. Mr. Tolman has here produced a 
study of Falstaff which deserves to be read with the older 
and more famous essays of Morgann, of Bradley, and of 
Stoll. 

Mr. Tolman resolutely keeps himself clear of what he 
calls “the Shakespeare superstition.” He finds the conclu- 
sion of “Julius Cesar,” “a plain non sequitur ;” and with re- 


freshing, intelligent irreverence, he asks of “As You Like 
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It,” “whether any of Shakespeare’s departures from Lodge’s 
form of the story . . . are of doubtful value or even 
unwise. . - ~- It is easier to endorse and praise the great 
dramatist. But Shakespeare does not greatly need our en- 
dorsement.” Other examples of his common sense are abun- 
dant. A scholar who emends an old text because he cannot 
understand a word employed, he compares to “the quack 
doctor who always threw his patient into fits, because he 
was ‘death on fits.”” Again, he remarks: “To be able to 
say simply, ‘I don’t know,’ is, in a student of Shakespeare, 
a rare and difficult grace.” 

It is with almost painful diffidence that I approach Mid- 
dleton Murry. Not since I read Walter Pater on the Re- 
naissance, has a work of criticism moved me so much. I 
would not judge this book. I am not capable of judging it. 
It will be enough for me if I can proudly call the attention 
of others to the fact that these unseemly, hasty, ill-mannered 
days, in which we are forced to live, yet have it in them to 
produce such a book as this. It is a work brilliant beyond 
compare, but it is marvelously free from the usual vices of 
briliancy. Mr. Murry studies his text through a high- 
powered microscope: he takes the reader with him every 
inch of the way. If there were nothing else, his integrity 
alone would cause one to believe in human nature once more. 
But there is much more here than integrity: there is passion 
and faith. Murry has actually lived himself into the life 
of Keats: he has builded his book out of his own soul. Con- 
sider the intensity in his comment on Keats’s line, 


When this warm scribe my hand is in the grave: 

In that line I feel the actual presence of Keats with a vivid- 
ness that is almost pain. These are my last words, it says, 
this is my hand writing them: watch. And I watch; I have 
watched those lines being written many times, till it seemed 
they were written on my brain. 


I have already suggested how the book happened to be. 
At the outset, the intention was to study in Shakespeare the 
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movement of the human soul since the Renaissance. Keats 
was to be used simply as an approach to Shakespeare, on 
the assumption that Matthew Arnold was right when he 
said, “he is with Shakespeare,” and because his life can be 
traced as Shakespeare’s cannot. It was soon found that 
Keats must be studied for his own sake, not merely as a 


means to an end, but the vision of Shakespeare was not 


therefore abandoned. Keats would not abandon it; Mr. 
Murry could not. What had been originally the critic’s 
perception was abundantly verified in the poet’s constantly 
reiterated conviction that he was treading a path that none 
save Shakespeare had gone before him. And in the end, 
it was Shakespeare that made Keats, Shakespeare that tri- 
umphed in his soul, forcing him to reconciliation with life 
—with love and with death. 

That story of Keats’s glorious acceptance is—as Mr. 
Murry interprets it—unspeakably poignant. Surely he, of 
all men, might at the end have denied. It was not with him 
as it is of so many of unexamined faith—the well-fed burgh- 
ers whose God is the projection of comfortable, middle-of- 
the-road complacency. He could never have been touched 
by the obscene smugness of what is commonly misnamed 
“faith,” the refusal to examine facts, the irritating com- 
placency which drives sensitive natures to utter scepticism, 
as at least decently humane. You may accept life for your- 
self, with your pains, but unless you have suffered as Keats 
suffered, how can you accept it for others, for such as he! 
Even in the depths of agony, he could not forget the miser- 
ies of mankind: he would reject a Petrarchal coronation— 
“because women have cancers.” Yet when he came to the 
end—everything he had wanted denied him, suffering as 
few men have ever suffered, because few have been so sen- 
sitive to suffering—he had accepted life—and the world— 
and humanity—and God—as truly as Shakespeare in “The 
Winter’s Tale,” or Dante, having gazed upon the Ultimate 
Beatitude. Oh, marvelous triumph of the human soul! 
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It is in this light, at last, that Mr. Murry properly places 
Keats’s love for Fanny Brawne—let the filthy debates as 
to whether or not the letters should have been published now 
cease forever! 


Keats’s was, if we please to call it so, a jealous love; it 
would be truer to say that it was a complete and impassioned 
love. The lover made an entire surrender of himself to his 
beloved and demanded an entire surrender in return. : 
It may be a rare thing in this world of ours; but its rarity, 
like that of poetic genius itself, is not the rarity of a sick 
and morbid thing, but of a precious and wonderful thing. 


Keats’s love and his poetry are one: it is useless to try to un- 
derstand the one without the other. Keats might have re- 
jected Fanny Brawne, but with her, he must have rejected 
life: 

He had tried to cut her out of his heart, and that had come 
near to killing his soul; so he opened his heart to her again, 
and his body was killed. It was far, far better that Keats 
should have suffered his body to die than his soul. Keats 
had the courage of the great man that he was: he bore his 


destiny to the end. And for the act of heroism a perfection 
of beauty and truth shines out of his life for ever. 


Passing abruptly to Dr. Morgan’s curious essay, we note 
a striking bit of speculation, inspired by a collection of 
plays, but wholly independent of the theatre—a thing as 
insubstantial and not so entertaining as a kiss for Cinderella. 
Briefly, these are Mr. Morgan’s facts: Up to 1616, the 
date of Shakespeare’s death, fifty-two quartos of twenty 
of his plays had been published. Between 1616 and 1623, 
when Mrs. Shakespeare died, only five quartos were printed, 
including only one first quarto. Then, suddenly, that very 
year, appeared the First Folio, including sixteen plays not 
previously printed. Furthermore, there is an entry in the 
burial record of Trinity parish, for 8 August, 1623: 





8 Anna uxor Richardi James 
Mrs. Shakspeare 
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Seeking to establish a connection between the death of 
Mrs. Shakespeare and the publication of the Folio, Mr. 
Morgan assumes that Mrs. Shakespeare and “Anna uxor 
Richardi James” are one and the same, in other words, that 
Mrs. Shakespeare, somewhere between 1616 and 1623, mar- 
ried “a shoe-maker, who was inspired to become a Puritan 
exhorter and so a local preacher.” Puritan scruples kept 
Shakespeare’s widow from realizing on the sixteen manu- 
scripts in her possession. Her bereaved second husband, 
less scrupulous or more in need of money, turned them over 
to interested parties, and so the First Folio was given to the 
world. 

It is a curious theory, as I say, and Mr. Morgan’s presen- 
tation of it, full of crotchets, all along the line from reason- 
ing to punctuation, only makes it “curiouser and curiouser” 
as it goes along. (Mr. Morgan loves “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” I think he will understand.) His theory is not in- 
herently impossible: all that can be said of it at this date is 
that no evidence has been presented which tends in any way 
to establish it. “Mrs. Shakespeare’s Second Marriage” lies 
wholly in the realm of conjecture. 


II 


If Shakespeare reminds us of Ibsen, it must surely be for 
the jester’s fantastic reason: “because he is so different.” 
It can hardly have appeared to many of us that the great 
Norwegian is already in need of “reconsideration,” yet it 
must surely be admitted that Professor Weigand has ad- 
vanced interpretations not dreamed of before. As to the 
value of his suggestions, opinions will, of course, differ. 
Speaking for myself, I feel that, in spite of the many bril- 
liant things in Mr. Weigand’s book, Ibsen here begins to be 
the victim of the same sort of misinterpretation that has 
long afflicted Shakespeare—the result of the wholly unin- 
tentional foisting upon the dramatist of the critic’s ideas. 

That this should be so is, to be sure, a great tribute to 
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Ibsen. Everybody agrees about the potboilers: there is 
never any doubt as to which is the hero and which, the vil- 
lain. But once let a dramatist impart life to his puppets, 
and there will be disagreement as radical upon their mo- 
tives and character as there is about God’s creatures on the 
stage of the world. Still, when a writer insists on regard- 
ing both “A Doll’s House” and “An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple” as comedies, he can hardly expect to carry many of us 
with him. Nora, insists Mr. Weigand, is neither a heroine 
nor a “modern woman”: she is a blending of naive child 
and play actress, and he is sure she returned to her husband 
soon after the curtain fell. As for Doctor Stockmann, 
though it is a part of the Weigand argument that Ibsen se- 
cures our sympathy for this protagonist through the simple 
expedient of furnishing him with none save knaves and 
fools for his opponents, we are simultaneously assured that 
the dramatist intends us to regard the Doctor as fundamen- 
tally wrong: 


We see the Doctor as uprightness personified, as the de- 
fender of truth for truth’s sake; we are tricked into forget- 
ting that it is personal jealousy, an extremely good opinion 
of himself, a thirst for power, and the love of stirring up a 
tempest, which are at the bottom of his conduct. 


Such a man, Mr. Weigand regards as a menace to the com- 
munity : 

It is man’s supreme duty to tell the truth; and if society 
withers under its hot flame, so much the worse for society; 
let it perish! This is the position of the ethical absolutist, 
who looks upon life as but an agency for the realization of 
abstract morality, instead of viewing morality from the bio- 


_— angle as the regulation of conduct in the interest of 
ife. 


Is there not here revealed an inability to understand the 
idealist’s point of view? The idealist insists that if the foun- 
dations rest on a lie, the structure ought to be wrecked be- 
fore it falls. Men may suffer in the process, but not so 
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much as they would suffer, living comfortably, and rearing 
their children, in the midst of rottenness. Over against this 
ideal of reform, Mr. Weigand seems to set the statesman- 
like notion of temporizing. It is not necessary to decide 
here which is the more likely to accomplish results, but it 
may safely be recorded that Ibsen did not temporize. 

It is certainly true that there is much childishness in Nora, 
much coarseness and loud-mouthed muck-raking in Doctor 
Stockmann. Ibsen knew humanity far too well to expect 
too much from it. It certainly never occurred to him that 
a woman reared as Nora had been reared, tyrannized over 
by men as she had been, could all of a sudden stand forth as 
the wholly satisfying symbol of that vague and terrifying 
creature, the Woman of the Future. But such realistic 
perceptions on the part of the dramatist cannot obscure the 
fact that, in a play like “An Enemy of the People,” the 
hero is fundamentally right and his opponents fundamen- 
tally wrong. If the play does not mean that, it means 
nothing. Doubtless Ibsen, like other great dramatists, does 
at times regard his characters and their most solemn actions 
in the light of the comic spirit. But that does not mean 
that you can explain a play wholly in terms of cynical 
laughter. 

Much less fascinating reading than Weigand’s “Ibsen” 
is Professor Smith’s volume on the modern French drama. 
One is here not so constantly stimulated, not so often com- 
pelled, despite disagreement, to pause to admire the ingen- 
iousness of an argument, the devotion with which the critic 
has sought to pierce to the heart of his subject. It should 
be admitted also that Mr. Weigand is sometimes on surer 
ground than in the two plays I have just examined: his 
chapter on “Hedda Gabler,” for example, is excellent. Yet, 
on the whole, Mr. Smith is probably a safer guide. Sketch- 
ing professedly in broad outlines—as broad, though not so 
lurid, as those which he ascribes to the dramas of Victor 
Hugo—he has outlined, on the whole interestingly, the 
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principal movements of the French theatre since 1830. Fre- 
quently the book smacks of the lecture-room: there must be 
much in it that is taken bodily from the author’s discourses 
to his students at the University of Wisconsin; but it is not 
therefore narrowly academic. Notable is the attempt, made 
at every point, to connect the subject with contemporary 
interests, to study the French drama for the light it throws 
on the French temperament. More than most of our writ- 
ers, Mr. Smith has a sense of the theatre: “The theatre 
must succeed commercially and popularly or it will not suc- 
ceed in a literary or artistic way; it will be dead.” Conse- 
quently, the judgments passed are not merely “esthetic”: 
Scribe and Sardou are recognized for what they are, not 
simply berated for what they lack. The chapter on Rostand 
is perhaps somewhat lacking in color, but there is an excel- 
lent paper on Maeterlinck, while those who know Dumas 
fils only as the author of “La Dame aux Camélas”’ will find 
much that is interesting in this new consideration of that 
evangelical moralist. 

To Bonamy Dobrée, the well-known historian of Res- 
toration comedy, has been assigned the consideration of the 
future of the theatre, a subject which, whatever other draw- 
backs it may have, certainly does not tend to inhibit orig- 
inal speculation. It has been said that “Of all the forms 
of human error, prophecy is the most gratuitous.” The 
truth of this, Mr. Dobrée doubtless realizes: he cavorts 
gaily along, a critic on fantastic holiday. Using for trans- 
portation the Time Machine of Mr. H. G. Wells, he ar- 
rives at 2100 A. D.—when the expressionistic tendencies of 
our day have worked themselves out to their logical conclu- 
sions. The object of a drama is now “to summon up a given 
state of being, pure or complex,” and to this end various 
agencies are employed—sound, rhythm, and perfume. The 
theatre is a “huge hyperboloid pit” and the stage, “the 
saucer-like dome which formed the roof, or lid of the build- 
ing.” One dramatist has made a play wholly with scenery: 
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“It was his view that we had always been astray in making 
people the centre of our dramas: it was their surroundings 
that mattered. . . .” This diversion of Mr. Dobrée’s 
is of no importance whatever, but it is full of shrewd hits at 
the theatrical vagaries of our day, and it will provide a 
pleasant half-hour for that little company that does not in- 
sist upon scrapping its brains as a pre-requisite to being 
amused. 

Mr. Dobrée’s theatre no doubt makes ours seem very prim- 
itive; it is obvious that an institution which employs gases 
to inspire emotion has investigated possibilities of which we 
have as yet hardly dreamed. Yet I hope myself it may not 
come to that. For one thing it would take us farther away 
from Shakespeare, and whatever takes us away from 
Shakespeare robs us of the drama at its best. I don’t think 
he would have cared much for this impersonal drama of 
lights and shadows. Men and women may be contemptible, 
but there is no denying that they are interesting. I hope 
the actors will last for a while yet. 


Epwarp WaAGENKNECHT 


ON THE SLOPES OF PARNASSUS 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1925 and Yearbook of 
American Poetry. By William Stanley Braithwaite 
(editor). Boston: B. J. Brimmer. $3.00. 


Caravan. By Witter Bynner. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50. 


January Garden. By Melville Cane. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Scarlet and Mellow. By Alfred Kreymborg. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


Collected Poems (Revised and Illustrated Edition). By 
Vachel Lindsay. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 
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The Northeast Corner. By Frederick McCreary. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


The Trial of Jesus. By John Masefield. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


Wellesley Verse, 1875-1925. By Martha Hale Shackford 
(editor). New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $2.00. 


Anchor Poems. By Robert Sparks Walker. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.00. 


Millsaps College Verse. First Series, 1923-1925. Edited 
by Milton Christian White. Millsaps College. 


HE reviewer of verse will, if he is wise, bring to his 
task humility and trepidation. It may not be that 
all criticism is essentially the disguising of personal 
likes and dislikes in the forms of literary criticism; but cer- 
tain it is that there is little disputing about poetical taste. 
I do not like the poems of Mr. Edgar Guest; my neighbor 
cannot read the poems of John Milton; and if the contem- 
porary world sides with my neighbor, and the saving rem- 
nant sides with me, it is yet only the ipse diait of the rem- 
nant that exalts “Paradise Lost.” If it be the business of 
poetry to bring verbal beauty into the spirit of the readers, 
who shall choose among readers? And if this query seems 
absurd to the cultivated minority, let us press further home: 
there are those who cannot find poetry in Tennyson and 
those who cannot find poetry in Edgar Lee Masters. By 
what argument shall we justify Tennyson to the moderns, 
or “Spoon River” to the elder statesmen of Parnassus? And 
then there are fashions in verse as in clothes: 


Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle eats: 
Nobbs prints blue,—claret crowns his cup: 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 
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How much shall we allow for passing literary styles? It 
might be well for each reviewer to print, as William Archer 
once did in an excellent book on lyric poetry, a statement of 
his bias and his creed, when it would be possible for his read- 
ers, not only to read his appraisals of poetry, but also to es- 
timate the rods by which he measured the poetic heights of 
those whom he discusses. At any rate, this reviewer will 
state it as his belief that it is the business of the poet, what- 
ever may be his “school,” to set the object before us, be it 
thing or situation or idea, in fresh, new, and strange light, 
so that it will seem as though we had never beheld it in its 
complete significance before. Let the methods be what 
they may; if the poet does not see the object of his song as 
though no one else in the world had ever seen it quite his 
way, he has not been truly poetical; and in so far as bad 
style, or worn phrases, or forms of verse maladroitly han- 
dled, interfere with our reception of his vision, he has failed 
as a poet, and may not plead the privilege of custom or of 
authority in justification of what he has done. 

The books of verse listed at the head of this article fall 
into certain convenient groups for discussion. The book of 
verse from Millsaps College must be dismissed at once, not 
because it is the work of college students, but because it is 
work done by artists falsely trained; trained, namely, in the 
belief that if they will master the forms of verse and “ac- 
curate versification,” they are on the highroad to Helicon. 
The result is false because it falsifies the whole poetic prob- 
lem. The book of verse from Wellesley College is an an- 
thology of poems by Wellesley graduates over a period of 
fifty years. Necessarily it is more mature and more varied, 
although most of it is in orthodox forms. It is, however, 
curiously feminine in an odd sense of the word: here is a 
world bright, clean, pretty, determined to carry high the 
banner of the ideal, determined not to be commonplace, and 
yet without depth, without passion, without nakedness, with- 
out bigness. Its most poignant tragedy is that beauty 
passes, but of the heights and depths of human passion it 
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knows little; of tragic struggle and defeat, it knows less; 
and of the male world of Masefield, nothing at all. 


Mr. Walker’s flat didactic verses, called “Anchor Poems,” 
do not improve upon the Biblical texts on which they are 
written. Mr. Cane’s “January Garden,” however, must 
give us pause. Mr. Cane belongs to the radical group, both 
in form and substance. I read that in his volume “the ex- 
ternal world is observed in fresh imagery, though with a 
direct simplicity unspoiled either by sophistication of lan- 
guage or by borrowings from the stock machinery of the 
craft.” No part of this statement is quite true, and the no- 
tion that this book is written “with a direct simplicity un- 
spoiled . . . by sophistication” is hilariously absurd. 
Here is a poem called “August Noon:” 


Cloud-bales hang, 

Trees drowse 

On heavy hills. 

Cicadas tingle electric, 

Flies make roving loops of sound, 

Time lies bound in chains on the baking hay-pile, 
Motion has fled the planet, 

Carrying the breezes with her. 


This is not observation, but interpretation; the imagery is 
fresh, but it is extremely sophisticated; and the poem is in 
the stock manner of the intellectualistic school. The result 
fails to be poetry because the manner obscures the matter. 
This is better: 

In the Harbor 


“Like white butterflies 
That skim meadows 
And sip clover, 

A fleet of fluttering sails 
Wing the bay, 
Sniffing salt.” 


Here we see through the imagery to the object, and herein 
the intellectualistic school, when it is successful, is highly so. 
Mr. Cane’s verses too seldom fuse image and object until 
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they become one thing, but he is interesting and alert even 
in his worst moments. 

Mr. McCreary’s “The Northeast Corner” is more surely 
the stuff of poetry than is “January Garden.” It is true 
that there are more reminiscences in “The Northeast Cor- 
ner,” a book of verses about New England in free form 
—reminiscences of Whitman and Sandburg and Masters, 
or at least parallels to their styles; and it is true also that 
the subject-matter necessarily recalls some of Amy Low- 
ell’s more successful creations. I think, too, that Mr. Me- 
Creary suffers from prolixity. And yet when all these de- 
ductions are made, there remains a body of fine poetic in- 
sight, finely patterned and finely said. Let me quote from 
about the middle of his achievement. When he writes of 


“the reluctant stutter of a dead leaf 
Over some shining April pavement,” 


and asks whether death will come to him thus or quickly 
like a 


“sudden wind of the lightning 
With fire on its lips and the dark,” 


I experience delight as a reader in the flash of insight I re- 
ceive from his vision of dead leaves and lighting, and I take 
pleasure in the way these figures illumine the queer ways 
that men die. When he writes that 


“April is a man, 
Coming at dusk out of the fat loins of the hills, 
Coming darkly with a heavy step, 
Pushing a plough and splitting the earth open, 
Splitting it open, revealing the night,” 


I feel that nobody has seen the cosmic meaning of April in 
quite this human fashion before. 

This leaves four artists of established reputation. Mr. 
Masefield’s “The Trial of Jesus” is an interesting, if unsuc- 
cessful attempt to dramatize the events surrounding the 
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crucifixion. Aside from the prologue, which seems superflu- 
ous and is, mirabile dictu, bad verse, the play is really grip- 

ing for two acts; but the third act, which (I assume because 
of the difficulties in staging the crucifixion) takes place in 
Pilate’s house, is not dramatic in the reading. Masefield is 
particularly successful with Pilate, Herod, Annas, and Cai- 
aphas, who are humanized and living figures, but Pilate’s 
wife, who takes up a good deal of space, has no personality, 
and his Christ is a lay figure. Mr. Masefield does not make 
up his mind whether to take Jesus as a man or as a divinity, 
and as a result there is no central figure to bind the drama 
together. 

Mr. Kreymborg’s “Scarlet and Mellow” is supposed to 
represent the work of Simeon Scarlet, a poetic radical, and 
Montague Mellow, a poetic conservative, but in practice 
Mr. Kreymborg is always Mr. Kreymborg, odd, impish, ob- 
scure, beautiful, and profound. As a poet his practice may 
be compared to the view of the world taken by a small boy 
standing upside down and describing the world thus re- 
versed with a kind of insane and lucid logic. Such poetry 
requires of its readers the ability to take a sympathetic view 
of the performance, and, if necessary, to walk on their 
hands. Seen from right side up, such a poem as ““A Woman 
Waltzing Round a Stick” is misleading, or rather has no 
meaning; but seen from its proper angle, it is a profound 
and rather ghastly tragedy. Mr. Kreymborg, I hasten to 
add, can do without any of the rhetorical trappings which 
cumber the movement of Mr. Rutledge’s elderly muse; and 
he is by no means merely a “stunt” poet; but the reader ap- 
proaching him for the first time should be warned that when 
Kreymborg begins abruptly: 


“I envy a man 

who has lost his legs, 
the rest of whose life 

is devoted to puppetry,” 


he is not advocating a surgical operation, but rather a fairy 
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kind of mysticism which chooses this abrupt and whimsical 
speech. For myself, I like it because the poet sees fringes 
of significance to commonplace events that enrich life with 
meaning; but the method has its obvious defects, which re- 
pel many, and it also sometimes ruins Mr. Kreymborg’s 
verse. But anybody at all sensitive to human nuances must 
be moved by “Parallels,” a long poem describing the love- 
situation of a man and a woman from the woman’s stand- 
point; and like Blake’s, Mr. Kreymborg’s verses about birds 
and flowers are simple with the direct simplicity of child- 
hood and profound with the weight of a deep and reverent 
mysticism. 

The mention of Blake leads us to Vachel Lindsay, who 
illustrates his own verse, and discusses it too, rather gar- 
rulously, and (in his latest preface) with annoying egotism. 
His manner in his later work has passed into mannerism, 
and I confess that I do not anticipate that his new poems 
will increase his reputation. As for Mr. Lindsay’s draw- 
ings, they represent his visions, and as such, have been 
“seen.”’ But as Rodin said of Blake’s drawings, they should 
have been “seen” two or three times, for even at their best, 
Lindsay’s illustrations are uncertain in line and composi- 
tion and therefore uncertain in meaning. Such, it seems to 
me, is also Lindsay’s besetting sin as poet. No contempo- 
rary verse-maker is more at the mercy of what Mr. Robert 
Frost calls “luck” than Vachel Lindsay. When he gets his 
tune right as in “The Chinese Nightingale” or “The Kally- 
ope Yell” or “Factory Windows Are Always Broken” or 
“The Ghost of the Buffaloes,” nobody can rival him; but 
when he gets it wrong, or rather when the Rotary Club ora- 
tor steps in and takes possession of his excitable pen, he be- 
comes prolix, maudlin, and unendurable. I sympathize 
with him in his demand that he shall be recognized as some- 
thing more than the man who wrote “The Congo,” but the 
desire of his audiences to hear that poem, and the nightin- 
gale one, and certain others, is not merely the result of 
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ignorance, it is the expression of an instinct for rightness 
in poetry which Mr. Lindsay, with all of his belief in the 
popular mind, does not comprehend. Something should be 
said of him as a children’s poet: his wild and humorous 
whimsies give delight as nothing else quite does. But he 
writes too much and he writes in too headlong a manner, 
and although he is the most characteristic American poet 
still, I confess that there seems to be a steady falling off in 
the quality of his production. 

Such is not the case with Mr. Witter Bynner. Not pro- 
lixity, but spareness, is his “note.” But what artistry! 
What superb control! What inevitable phrasing! It was 
said of one of Emerson’s verses that after it had been writ- 
ten, it seemed as if it had been carved on marble for a thou- 
sand years. There is no marble in the following verses, but 
there is the inevitability of all human things, and the poig- 
nancy of mere living: 


“Certainly, between you two 
Friendship had been deep and true. 


On happy walks, he used to shed 
His coat and shirt and bare his head. 


That was when he walked with you. 
You loved the sun. He loved it too. 


And rich in many ways, you said, 
‘Use my money, when I’m dead.’ 


Ebenezer, little you knew 
How little good your death would do.” 


There is more musical verse in “Caravan” than this, there 
is grander verse, but there is none more superbly shaped, 
and none that is a profounder lesson in craftsmanship. Mr. 
Bynner is of all these writers the surest artist. 

What then of the state of American poetry as a whole? 
The annual issue of the Braithwaite “Anthology,” punctual 
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as taxes, helps us supply the answer. A volume which in- 
cludes the “Miranda’s Supper” of Elinor Wylie, the work 
of Countée Cullen, Eli Siegel’s much-debated “Hot Aft- 
ernoons Have Been in Montana,” Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
“The Mountain Whippoorwill” and certain others, is suff- 
cient evidence that the future of poetry is still immense. | 
am unable to agree with the editor that the work of Milton 
S. Rose is “the most impressive” among the newer poets, 
especially in view of the “Scarabeus” of Elizabeth Shaw 
Montgomery which is also included in this volume, but cer- 
tain it is that a kind of confident vitality appears in the 
work of the last year to a greater extent that in many of 
the annual Braithwaite gatherings. Certain themes, it is 
true, reappear ad nauseam. The putative emotions of the 
late ’teens are written to death, especially by the very young 
bards, to whom a love affair is more important than the uni- 
verse. There is lacking in the year’s work gravity and 
greatness. But American poetry, if this volume be repre- 
sentative, is more and more concerned for American reali- 
ties and less and less for the pseudo-literary theme. A re- 
markable group of poems in the vernacular (omitting, how- 
ever, John V. A. Weaver) indicates the close union between 
the muses and the soil. Workmanship is richer than of old, 
and there appear fewer freak poems. All in all, it would 
appear that the renaissance of wonder is not yet passed its 
meridian. 
Howarp Mumrorp JONES 
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EDWARD COOTE PINKNEY 


The Life and Works of Edward Coote Pinkney: A Mem- 
oir and Complete Text of His Poems and Literary 
Prose, Including Much Never before Published. Pre- 
pared by Thomas O. Mabbott and Frank L. Plead- 
well. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


OOKED at from any one of several different angles 
Edward Coote Pinkney is an interesting and un- 
usual figure in the early national literature of Amer- 
ica. As the first of Southern poets, he has an historical ap- 
peal. As an artist of very considerable talent and charm, 
he presents many perplexing problems and some positive 
grounds for disagreement. And even as a vivid, mercurial 
personality—judged apart from his work entirely—he pre- 
sents much food for reflection and conjecture. 

Hitherto there has existed no adequate and complete edi- 
tion of Pinkney’s poetical works, and no biographical or 
critical study of his life and works more lengthy, or more 
maturely considered, than a magazine article or some hand- 
ful of notes to an anthology selection. This was deplorable 
and inexcusable neglect of a figure of genuine charm and 
piquancy, representative of much of the best in the life of 
nineteenth century Maryland and the South; and it was 
unfortunate in that it led to the quick ticketing of the au- 
thor of “A Health” and other delightful lyrics as an anthol- 
ogy poet. A poet of a single poem, of course, any student 
knows Pinkney was not. Not less than a half dozen other 
—though perhaps not so well-known—lyrics of his are quite 
as fine in their different ways as that chosen for special com- 
merdation by Edgar Poe. There is, for instance, “The 
Voyager’s Song,” thought by many competent critics to be 
his best work; “Song” (We break the glass); and “Sere- 
nade.” The first and last of these certainly need no defence 
or apology. They are minor verse, no doubt, but assuredly 
of their kind and class quite perfect and wholly charming. 
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Many such thoughts and reflections come crowding into 
one’s mind as one turns the leaves of this excellent and com- 
petent edition of “the first of Southern poets” prepared by 
Professor Mabbott and Captain Pleadwell. There is slight 
objection that can be made to the way in which they have 
handled the biographical portions of their book. Admit- 
tedly, it is not entirely adequate as a complete presentation 
of the poet. There are in places sad gaps and silences that 
one would wish filled and explained, and upon the intellec- 
tual and artistic equipment much is left to be filled in or 
lost entirely. This defect, however, it is only fair to the 
authors to say, is in no way attributable to a lack of zeal 
or willingness on their part. The misfortune is that time 
and death have left here and there chinks which not even the 
most willing ingenuity can fill in. Indeed, considering the 
past long neglect of the subject, it is surprising how much 
of the spirit and substance of the poet they have recaptured 
and set down in their book. 

Upon at least two periods of Pinkney’s life they have 
been able to-add much that is new. The years of his serv- 
ice afloat in the fledgling American navy they have for the 
first time made clear. Also, the period of his short and vio- 
lent excursion into political journalism, in Baltimore, they 
have summed up adequately for the first time. 

For the rest, the authors have brought together in the 
body of their book the only scholarly and complete text of 
the whole body of Pinkney’s works in prose and verse. They 
have brought together the contents of the volumes of 1823 
and 1825, which appeared during the poet’s lifetime, and 
to these they have added some eighteen additional, previ- 
ously unpublished or uncollected, items, recovered in most 
cases from manuscript or contemporary periodicals. A 
number of fragmentary prose writings, interesting to the 
student but not of much importance to the future of the 
poet, they have presented for the first time also. 

In addition to their services in providing a clean text for 
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the poems of Pinkney, the editors, of whom it may be sup- 
posed that Captain Pleadwell supplied the naval materials 
and Dr. Mabbott the critical and biographical portions of 
the work, have annotated freely and added suggestion and 
explanation which clear the meaning and intent of the 
poems at many points. This feature, indeed, is one of 
the most carefully considered and successfully executed 
throughout. 

It is perhaps too much to hope, at this late date, for any 
genuine or wide-spread appreciation for Edward Coote 
Pinkney. But nevertheless, this work cannot but add to 
the little store of love and appreciation that exists among 
the few who know of the young Maryland Cavalier who 
died at twenty-six; who had lived with song and danger, 
and gone forward bravely, the sword in one hand, in the 
other the lyre. If only for the poetry and passion and the 
pathos of the story told, every Southern man who pretends 
to care for his literature or his section should read the story. 
Then, if he will, the verse. 

There is a Virginian novelist who might make a mag- 
nificent and glowing thing of Pinkney’s life, in romance. I 
present him herewith with the suggestion. 


KENNETH REDE 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE NOVELIST 


Clara Barron. By Harvey O’Higgins. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. $2.00. 


Cloud Cuckoo Land. By Naomi Mitchison. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


The Farthing Spinster. By Catherine Dodd. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


If Today Have No Tomorrow. By Olive Gilbreath. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


The Private Life of Helen of Troy. By John Erskine. 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 


Rough Justice. By C. E. Montague. New York: Dov- 
bleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 


The Smoking Leg. By John Metcalfe. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 


Spanish Bayonet. By Stephen Vincent Benét. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


The Surry Family. By Helen R. Hull. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 


Unchanging Quest. By Philip Gibbs. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


The Village in the Jungle. By Leonard Woolf. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


Winners and Losers. By Alice Hegan Rice, and Cale 
Young Rice. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


review, some reach distinction. Good novels are getting 
rarer, for they are being put to unfair use: they are be- 
ing made the repository of weird ideas of social reform, of 
antiquarian details of a past age, of philosophical dreams of 


|: this list of ten or twelve novels that have gathered for 
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the future, of social studies of the way life functions in 
America, of anything, in fact, except what they should con- 
tain, a good story with more or less genuine human beings. 
Life in the abstract and philosophical disquisitions are now 
no more the business of the story teller than they ever were; 
whatever philosophical truth arises from a good story—as 
it may well arise—ought to come as a by-product of telling 
a story that will capture the readers’ hearts. The business 
of the novelist is still to make people feel, and after that to 
make them think, but the thinking must come only as a re- 
sult of feeling. If the novelist is concerned too much with 
a thesis, he ruins his story and kills his people. He may 
say profound things, using his characters as puppets to 
move around against a background of philosophy, but he 
is then not a novelist, and his novel becomes a tract or a 
history or a note book. 

“Rough Justice,” judged against this standard for a 
good novel, is a distinguished performance. The book has 
a fine thickness of the old Victorian tradition, and that is no 
bad comment, despite the misuse of the word, Victorian, in 
matters that pertain to books. Our novelists to-day still 
lack the élan and robustness as story tellers that Dickens 
had, and Meredith, and Thackeray. The golden age of the 
novel is past, and to say a book is like a Victorian novel is 
high praise, a little like saying a play is Shakespearian or 
a poem Miltonic. Mr. Montague’s book is full of people 
you get deeply interested in: he has the faculty of making 
you believe a man or woman lived, and he does it in a few 
lines, before you are aware he has told you anything. The 
opening chapters are nearly pure silver—if not gold—the 
story of Winifred and Thomas and baby Molly and the old 
house by the curve in the Thames is as lovely a bit of writ- 
ing, and as touching, as our newer English novel affords. 
There is no attempt at profundity, no heavy handed symbol- 
ism; the book has no burden but a story about people Mr. 
Montague knew. The theme, in so far as you can abstract 
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a theme from a long biographical novel where a thousand 0’: 
themes interlock as they do in real life, is the rough jus- femit 
: tice the great War dealt out to some young English men self 
and women. But there is no preaching a thesis by means value 
of the characters. They live, and you are amused or you of ps 
: are hurt or you are made thoughtful. Auberon, from baby- wate 
hood to the last chapter where Molly and he at last get to othe: 
know each other, is like a neighbor you understand, except weak 
that Auberon is more worth knowing. I do not want to “Cla 
overstress reality of people in a book, and yet I doubt that 
whether it can be overstressed. ‘The only reason we read tistic 
stories is to widen our knowledge of people, to have things cano 
happen to us—in those people—that could not happen to disrt 
us in our own persons. If we want philosophy, there are man 
books of it, and telling it in a story sugar-coating is the Bar 
worst of ways. “Rough Justice” impresses me as a book tale 
written by a man who has seen enough of life to understand tion 
it, love it, and judge it fairly. He has the added power of trea 
writing about it with genuine beauty. The book is a good the | 
one, and this is to understate the criticism. T 
“Clara Barron” is another book that deserves high praise. els: 
Harvey O’Higgins has written a short biographical novel. of 7 
It is a remarkable feat of compression to start out with that 
baby Mary Ferrenden and take her through to her death Mis 
in Europe as a middle-aged woman in a little more than yet, 
two hundred pages. But Mr. O’Higgins does it, and we kno 
do not get the feeling of sketchy progress, either; the story she 
progresses as swiftly and as surely as life itself when you nov: 
look back on your own past—nothing left out that really cola 
matters but some things forgotten that do not break the is a 
straight line of growth. Mr. O’Higgins is an accomplished | __ ple: 
feminist; there are few women of fiction so much personali- | tun 
ties in themselves and so free from the seeming touch of a | life 
literary hand as is Clara Barron, and there are few women pol: 
in books who are more plausible in what they do, in what inte 


happens to them, and in how their life turns out. Mr. Lec 
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O’Higgins might have written a grotesque study in the 
feminine psychology of repression if he had lowered him- 
self to the task; instead he wrote a novel that is of more 
value in helping us know Clara and her kind than volumes 
of psychology would ever be. Watching a person grow and 
watching her take shape as a result of living next to certain 
other people, like Mary’s cheaply aristocratic father and her 
weak mother, are exhilarating, and such excitement lies in 
“Clara Barron.” ‘The book is as natural as breathing, and 
that is true art, for back of this effortless prose lies an ar- 
tistic genius at story telling. The episode of the overturned 
canoe is inexpressibly depressing, and from then on to the 
disruption of every hope Clara holds out to herself for hu- 
man companionship, the aloof, unshaken courage of Clara 
Barron lights what in other hands could have been a sordid 
tale of frustration and in others again a sentimentalized fic- 
tion of virtue. To keep a middle course in the midst of such 
treacherous material requires the skill at composition that is 
the author’s of “Julie Crane” and “Clara Barron.” 

Two books of ancient Greece appear in this group of nov- 
els: “Cloud Cuckoo Land” and “The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy.” “Cloud Cuckoo Land” is an historical romance 
that might furnish any number of writers with a model. 
Miss Mitchison gives almost none of the facts of history; 
yet, she gets us to know them without the telling. She 
knows how to set the stage for historic events, and on that 
she writes—not a novelized history of Athens—but a good 
novel of her own, placed in Greece for the background and 
color but independently good as a story. Her introduction 
is a delightful informal essay; she must have had a deal of 
pleasure reading and writing, as she says. She is a poet 
turned to prose; her whole tale catches the essence of Greek 
life by one sensuous picture after another, just as her inter- 
polated songs catch up the whole feeling of the scene and 
intensify it. Her marriage song and her song of the boy, 
Leon, are exquisite; they reveal the secret of her prose—the 
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instincts of a poet for beauty. Her skill lies in transplant- 
ing these instincts so that they operate on what we usually 
call the dead past. She makes the past live, and unlike a 
weakly poetic woman, she does not present a glowing 
Greece of consummate philosophers and eloquent beauties, 
She catches the ugly phases of the Greek mind: its cruelty, 
its treachery, its cheap submission to demagoguery, its 
bloodlessness that goes hand in hand with its passion. This 
view of her novel lies almost within the scholar’s field, but 
I am told even he has approved its rightness. But Alxenor 
and Moiro and Chromon are good as moderns, forgetting the 
age in which they are placed, for they are believable Greeks, 
Alxenor, with his inability to take sides and his war-crossed 
love affair with stupid little Moiro is very modern; Miss 
Mitchison brings Athens near without satire or burlesque. 
Alxenor is one of those rare creatures in historical novels, 
an understandable Greek. 

“The Private Life of Helen of Troy” takes a different 
road to success. Mr. Erskine modernizes the ancient leg- 
ends to the point of satire; he never drops into a parody on 
Greek life or our own, it is true, but his mind works that 
way, and the result is a piquant mixture of sophisticated 
burlesque and modernized history. Helen in her private 
life is the essence of irritating femininity; she refuses to ac- 
cept masculine standards of conduct in what she recognizes 
is a masculine world. She is a law to herself, with the first 
principle of that law, love, the quest for abiding happiness 
in love after the first passion is over. Menelaus failed her; 
so did Paris, and all the other men she knew. She never 
found a man equal to her great stature emotionally, and she 
is clear-eyed enough to see the comedy of the failure and the 
disappointment she is to her husband. Menelaus, I cannot 
help thinking, almost lives up to her as the chief figure in 
the book. He is a charming cynic, with a disarming, self- 
conscious stupidity. Helen is clear-eyed enough, too, to be- 
come shrewish in her love for the truth as she sees it; she is 
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a genius at setting the world right, and, as it happens when 
Hermione finally meets Pyrrhus, she is sometimes wrong. 
The book is entirely a battle of dialogue, and most of the 
dialogue is between Helen and her family of two. Nobody 
in the story talks like anyone but Mr. Erskine; the talk, as 
real talk, is doubtful, because it is academic, full of subtle 
paradoxes, all in one idiom. And yet the effect is anything 
but academic. The people are separate despite the unvary- 
ing diction, and you never miss the description of the set- 
ting. Yet, I am sorry, after reading the beginning prose 
about the beauty of Helen after the Trojan War, that Mr. 
Erskine did not give us more of himself in the book, by way 
of his own comment, for it is even more fun than what he 
makes his people say. At any rate, he writes admirable 
comedy. 

“The Farthing Spinster” is better as an historic note 
book on successive periods in English social history than as 
a novel. It is a book weighed down with detail, and as a 
story it is dull. The novel never gets away from the im- 
pression is gives you on the first few pages—that of literary 
manufacturing. ‘The idea of a curse of spinsterhood upon 
successive generations of Farthing women is a little hard 
to swallow; it seems like something somebody thought up as 
a hook on which to hang some English genealogy. After 
all, curses don’t cause many spinsters—except the curse of 
unloveliness—and to believe that the name Jellis could 
be baneful for generations is a bit thick. Similarly, it is 
hard to believe that good news and bad should come hand 
in hand pat on a prophecy, and to have more than one Jellis 
lose her lover at the last minute in much the same way 
sounds a little like the fairy stories we have long stopped 
believing. The book is weak on characterization as well; the 
women talk like books and not like human beings, and I am 
not convinced that people in Charles II’s time were more 
stick-like merely because they used a different idiom than 
our own. As far as that goes, the modern flappers at the 
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end of the book have the same air of stage unreality as the 
early ancestors; they sway but they do not flap, and they 
are absurd the more you think of them as modern girls. 
The best of the book is a rather painstaking accumulation 
of historical setting for each period. It is amusing to read, 
particularly the list of Victorian properties. But this does 
not help the novel to come alive or its people to sound as 
though blood might one day have coursed through their 
veins. 

The Philip Gibbs “Unchanging Quest” starts as most 
Gibbs books do, backwards. Mr. Gibbs is concerned more 
with abstract possibilities of the future of the world and the 
result of the War than he is with the characters he super- 
imposes upon his social and philosophical tracts. He pre- 
fers abstractions of human conduct to novel writing, or 
rather, to story telling, for he conceives of the story as the 
means to an end that is not fair—preaching by your narra- 
tives. He gives the flavor of didactic moralizing to every- 
thing he writes; he cannot let a man or woman make a re- 
mark without getting in a comment about its significance. 
I realize this is a mathematical overstatement, but it is true 
of Mr. Gibbs’ general method. He underestimates our abil- 
ity at understanding what is going on in his books, and that 
is not very difficult. As a story teller, he is weak; he senti- 
mentalizes and underscores his emotions; he gives a teary 
German feeling to all his moods, and he is self-consciously 
mellow and retrospective. His Russians are types; his lov- 
ers obviously breaking their hearts, and his general theme 
of renunciation and longing cloys. He has ideas, but he 
cannot tell a story. He ought to stay with books like “Now 
It Can Be Told” where his moral qualities and his knowl- 
edge of the European world are in place and his abstrac- 
tions pertinent. He is a worthy person in his own field of 
passionate exposition, but he does not understand the in- 
stincts of a novelist. 

In opposition to “Unchanging Quest,” “If Today Have 
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No Tomorrow” is a success. It is high pitched—that ought 
to be said first—but on its own plane of rarefied living and 
extraordinarily splendid people, it is consistent and well 
done. It is not a great novel, but it is a good one, and it 
approaches the same problem of the Russian struggle and 
the European mess as “Unchanging Quest’”’ does. But 
Olive Gilbreath first of all has a narrative skill, and she 
likes unusual people. She approaches the background of the 
Russian revolt as a powerful setting on which to make her 
splendid Michz] show himself. The revolt is the occasion 
for her men’s and women’s doing something and being hurt, 
whereas Mr. Gibbs approaches his people as a means of pre- 
senting ideas for the future of the world. The opening chap- 
ters of “If Today Have No Tomorrow” form an idyllic 
picture of Russian life in themselves. They have much the 
quality of Tolstoy’s “Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth,” 
and the sudden cloud that sweeps across Michel’s life when 
the Revolution breaks is beautifully effective as a cata- 
strophic ending to the picture of a happy Russian spring. 
The interpolated chapters of Michel’s past, which he thinks 
over on the train to the city, are confusing; it always takes 
some agile thinking when a novelist goes in for a life’s his- 
tory in retrospect. But the book catches the feeling of the 
place and the time; to read it is like living over again the 
days when the start of the War threw all American plans 
into confusion, as in Olive Gilbreath’s Russia, it destroyed 
Michel’s. 

“The Surry Family” is another of the many books that 
diagram life in a small town. It is carefully written, faith- 
ful to the facts, and tries to be fair to the people. It is not 
satire, nor is it bitter, like “Main Street.” It seems to have 
no idea beyond getting the Surry family on paper and show- 
ing how these people lived. It gets the pathos of cramped 
living and nasty living. Its people—stupid Paul, shrew- 
ish Wilma, weak Franklin—stand out one from the other 
with true signs of life, and the courage of Marjy in her 
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search for finer living achieves a simple beauty in the tell- 
ing. But the book is undistinguished. It is adequate; it 
does what it sets out to do, and does not falter seriously, 
But there is nothing it does do supremely well; there is no 
great rise of power, no special beauty in what it has to tell 
or in how it tells it. Neither in style nor content does it give 
much to feel glad about once it is read. Perhaps this is its 
peculiar merit; it tells about undistinguished people with a 
style that is undistinguished, not too highly colored for its 
material. There is much to be said for it in these terms. 
But the materials of American life ought to be possible of 
illumination, no matter where we find it, and “The Surry 
Family” does little but convince us that the American mid- 
dle class in Michigan is a pathetically middle class. 

“Spanish Bayonet” is a relief from the seriousness that 
infests the novel. It is an historical novel, heavily loaded 
with background and the local color of Florida in the days 
of the colonies, but its plot is thriller enough to run away 
with the heavy load. It is an adventure story written by a 
man who can write. Mr. Benét is poetically sensitive to 
color and lights and shadow. He builds in the story of the 
wicked overseer and the evil Dr. Gentian and his vile daugh- 
ter so that he gives us more than a movie sequence of ex- 
citement. He reaches much the same verve and reality in 
his unreal story of the revolt in the colony that John Mase- 
field touches in the first and better part of “Sard Harker.” 
“Spanish Bayonet” belongs in the same school of well writ- 
ten romance as “Balisand” and “Sea Horses.” Mr. Benet 
is wise enough to realize what novels ought to be; he races 
along with the adventurous passion of “Treasure Island” 
books, gladly throwing psychology, philosophy, and morals 
to the winds in order to lend his tale speed. And good plot- 
ting, with action, is no thing to despise in a day when the 
psychiatrist has taken the novel captive and bound its feet 
with cogitating chains. 

Two volumes of short stories, “The Smoking Leg,” by 
John Metcalfe, and “Winners and Losers,” by the Rices, 
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stand opposite each other. Mr. Metcalfe writes the most 
advanced mood sketches of horrors of the brain, a little like 
Poe, sometimes, and again like Katherine Mansfield and 
again like Henry James in “The Turn of the Screw.” 
“Winners and Losers” is a collection of stories done on the 
conventional, neatly plotted plan of Mary Wilkins Freeman. 

“The Village in the Jungle” is an American edition of a 
book about the jungle that Mr. Woolf had published in 
England some twelve years ago, after government service 
in Ceylon. Mr. Woolf can write good prose; he has a style 
that catches the essence of jungle fear and transmits it to a 
reader who has never known the tropics. He has much the 
quality, when he is at his best, of H. M. Tomlinson, who 
writes of the same sort of place, and who writes long narra- 
tive essays instead of novels. Indeed, it seems to me that 
Mr. Woolf himself has not so much written a great novel as 
he has caught, in his prose narrative, the tempo of jungle 
life and has brought in, to do that, a native family against 
a primitive background. It is true that there is a plot and 
a conflict of men in the book and a solution to the struggle, 
although the solution is the obliteration of the whole village 
in the face of the spreading jungle. But I am not sure that 
the story—as a story—is the best part of the book. What 
seems best is being given a picture of jungle life by Mr. 
Woolf, who has lived there. His story of how the villages 
are built, how the water is stored in the village tank, how 
the chenas are cleared, how the village is governed, and how 
men and women are given in marriage, taken captive by 
fear, and driven to murder, opens up races, customs, and 
lands that are new to me. The novelty of his picture and 
the good prose in which it is written are virtues enough in 
“The Village in the Jungle.” If I am not greatly moved 
by the sufferings of his savages and if I do not think his 
actual story so potent as his pictures of a civilization, I do 
not rank him the less; it is probably a blind spot in my ap- 
preciation for a novel of savages. 


FrepericK P. MAYER 
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MICROBE HUNTERS 


Microbe Hunters. By Paul de Kruif. New York: Har. 
court, Brace and Company. $3.50. 


E have had many books of late about the dis- 
coveries of science but few like this one. The 
popular expositor has been slow to grasp the 


significant distinction between a mystery story and a detec- 
tive story. It was Poe, I believe, who first among writers 
of fiction gave new life to the story of crime by turning the 
reader’s attention toward the unravelling of the mystery in- 
stead of presenting him with a rather silly puzzle for his 
own guessing. It is this distinction which Dr. de Kruif has 
grasped in his story of the war against infectious diseases, 
We follow each conquest in the company of the chief actor 
—a vividly conceived personality, blundering, passionate, 
human—and his triumph becomes our triumph. Leeuwen- 
hoek, Spallanzani, Metchnikoff, Ehrlich—these are no pup- 
pets moved by the strings of circumstance, but living men 
who seem almost by their faith alone to have made real the 
world of their imagining. The story of medicine is perhaps 
more than usually suited to this dramatic treatment, for 
there is something godlike in man’s rebellion against the 
fact of disease, but what Dr. de Kruif has here accomplished 
for his own specialty might well be imitated by workers in 
other scientific fields. 

This is not to say that the thing is supremely well done. 
There is in the style too much straining after effect, and a 
distinct cheapening of the theme by the author’s mistaken 
effort after picturesqueness. But in spite of this “Microbe 
Hunters” is a book after the scientist’s own heart—a book 
which comes nearer to a true account of what science really 
is than all the fairy tales ever written about the marvels of 
nature for a generation that demands signs and wonders. 
For whether Science be the goddess we think her, or the 
harlot that the early church deemed her, it is in the passion- 
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ate devotion of her followers that her nature is made mani- 
fest. And what a diversity these characters reveal. Leeu- 
wenhoek the Dutch shop-keeper, insatiably curious, incor- 
ruptibly honest, but guarding like a miser the secret of 
making his microscopes. Spallanzani, free-thinking priest 
and therefore hypocrite by all accepted standards, crafty, 
pugnacious, and jealous of others, but saved within his 
twisted soul by some demon from the scientist’s unforgiv- 
able sin of self-deception. Pasteur the incomparable genius, 
the pathfinder. Koch, the sure-footed. Metchnikoff the in- 
credible bundle of contradictions. David Bruce the fighter. 
Roux, Behring, Ronald Ross, Grassi, our own Theobald 
Smith and Walter Reed—these and a number of others 
live again in these pages. That which stands out above all 
in Dr. de Kruif’s story, and which distinguishes it from con- 
ventional accounts of science is his understanding of the real 
nature of scientific discovery. Instead of the usual picture 
of observation, induction and deduction with which the pub- 
lic is familiar, he shows our progress to have consisted often 
in a series of magnificent divinations, verified later by the 
slow toil of experiment. Experiment is not so much the 
road to discovery as the investigator’s code of morals—the 
appeal from Philip drunk with the intoxication of an in- 
sight almost mystical to the sober, coldly critical Philip. It 
must be true!—but—is it? Pasteur is seen to be lacking 
somewhat in this power of detached criticism. He turns 
out to be right, indeed, but he is satisfied with proofs that 
are not proofs. Koch was the lesser genius, but it was Koch 
who first developed the technique of proof, and who gave 
to all later bacteriologists the modes of the experimental 
syllogism by which certainty could be assured. Pasteur 
could indeed inspire and dazzle men by the swift flights of 
his genius, but he had no real pupils, because that which can 
alone be taught—method—was not his to teach. Later in- 
vestigators may have been followers of Pasteur, but they 
were essentially pupils of Koch. It was Grassi who com- 
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pleted the proof of Ronald Ross’s thesis by showing that 
malaria is conveyed to human beings by the bite of an in- 
fected mosquito, and only in this way; and though Grassj 
upset Robert Koch’s hypothesis by this work, he showed 
himself his master’s true pupil. 

The scientific man can read between the lines, and he nat- 
urally wonders how much sympathetic understanding of 
these characters the layman will achieve. The weaknesses, 
the passion, the vanities—all the frustrations of the inner 
striving by the warped individualities, are set forth here un- 
sparingly. We see Walter Reed animated apparently by 
a high dream of human welfare; we see others moved by a 
sordid desire to outshine a contemporary, but behind all this 
is something not explainable in terms of the obvious motive. 
Why should Spallanzani, having found an experiment which 
overwhelmingly refuted his critics, Needham and Buffon, 
turn around and himself devise severer tests than any which 
had been proposed? He had made the discovery; why 
should he deliberately try to upset his own work? Again 
and again we see these men moved by some inner compulsion 
rather than by any obvious motive to try to destroy the 
creations of their intellect. This, says Dr. de Kruif, is the 
nature of that strange thing called science. But who will 
understand? 


CARROLL Mason SPARROW 
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COLONEL HOUSE AND MR. WILSON 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a 
Narrative by Charles Seymour, Sterling Professor of 
History, Yale University. Two volumes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $10.00. 


4 E Intimate Papers of Colonel House” is one of 
the most important of all the works published about 
the period of the Great War, and it is unrivalled 
in respect of America’s relation to that struggle. Of the 
multitude of books on the beginning of the war and its 
causes a few so far stand out: some of the collections of 
documents published in one way or another from the Rus- 
sian archives, especially the correspondence of Izvolski, am- 
bassador to France—which has appeared in the so-called 
“Livre Noir” (1922-3) and in the German edition of Stieve 
(1924) ; the various collections of documents relating to the 
outbreak of the war published by the German government, 
the Bavarian authorities, and the Austrian government, to 
which shortly there will be further introduction in the last 
volumes of the “Grosse Politik’—the archives of Berlin 
from 1871 to 1914; the recollections of Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorff, once chief of staff in Austria-~-Hungary—“Aus Mei- 
ner Dienstzeit” (1922-5); Viscount Grey’s “Twenty-Five 
Years” (1925) ; “The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page” 
(1922-5); and the House Papers, of which the first two 
volumes now appear. 

Among English-speaking readers these last three have 
had and should have widest possible interest and attention. 
The Page Letters, with their passionate and moving ad- 
vocacy of the cause of Great Britain and her allies, and their 
pathetic but magnificent picture of Great Britain in war 
time, have already had hosts of admirers and enemies all 
over the world. The simple, straightforward narrative by 
him who guided England’s foreign policy during the period 
of the “Entente Cordiale” and when the Great War came 
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is a classic of its kind. Most interesting, however, to most 
readers in the United States, will be the work of Colonel 
House, for it reveals more of the inner history of numerous 
recent great events in this country perhaps than any book 
ever published here. 

Not often can there be such a book, for few writers can 
make such revelations. ‘There have been many accounts by 
statesmen and generals of things in which they had part. 
Generally their narratives for the most part concern some 
one country or a particular department of affairs. But here 
is an account almost such as might have come from William 
II I—long the leader against Louis XIV, immersed in Eng- 
lish and Dutch affairs, and closely connected with the di- 
plomacy of other European countries, had he been able to 
publish about 1714 an account of the Revolution of 1688, 
the Partition Treaties, and the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. 

Colonel House once wrote of his life as more interesting 
than any romance. In student days he neglected required 
studies as much as he could for politics and events at first 
hand, and later he delighted in intercourse with people and 
knowledge of public affairs. After his marriage, he de- 
voted the intervals of a successful business career to study of 
politics and cultivation of numerous friendships. His resi- 
dence in Austin was a center of entertainment, with guests 
from all over the world, and he made one governor of the 
state after another. “Your success has been without a 
parallel in Texas politics,” wrote one whom he had sup- 
ported. Meanwhile he gave much of his time to reading 
and study. He was a progressive about politics and social 
questions, and his interest in national and international af- 
fairs became wider and wider. By 1900 he was wishing for 
part in great matters. Ten years later he went to New 
York determined to help find the proper leader for the 
Democratic Party. How much choice of Wilson was ow- 
ing to him, and how the nomination in 1912 came from care- 
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ful work that he did is told in these Papers for the first 
time. Apparently the reélection of Wilson in 1916 was 
owing in great part to admirable strategy and organization 
directed by House, who had mastered the art long before 
in Texas. 

Meanwhile Wilson and he, on the basis of instinctive lik- 
ing and trust, had developed a very close friendship. “Mr. 
House is my second personality,” said the president. “His 
thoughts and mine are one.” He was soon known as the 
“Silent Partner.” ‘You are the only person in the world 
with whom I can discuss everything,” Wilson told him in 
1915. The president had desired House to enter the cabi- 
net, but the colonel, who had always shunned publicity and 
office, refused. ‘Had I gone into the cabinet,” he remarked, 
“IT could not have lasted eight weeks.” Outside of office, 
constantly able to give counsel, never obtruding advice or 
opinions, it was generally understood that he was the presi- 
dent’s closest confidant—almost his only confidant, and in 
many ways the most influential man in the United States. 
“You will have to ask either the President-elect or Colonel 
House,” the political leaders said in 1913. One of them 
wrote: “Making the suggestion through you is the only 
way I know of handling the matter.” House had great in- 
fluence in shaping Wilson’s cabinet. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the choosing of diplomats and officials. He 
had much to do with sending Page to England. 

In 1914 he began to devote his attention to foreign af- 
fairs. Already he had established close relations with vari- 
ous foreign representatives in Washington and with some 
of the leaders abroad. Now he began to act as Wilson’s 
principal and most confidential intermediary with foreign 
governments, going to Europe on a special mission that 
year and on other occasions later on. In 1914 he attempted 
to remove the suspicion and dread that stood between the 
German government and the government of Great Britain. 
Afterwards through him Wilson strove to persuade the bel- 
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ligerents to begin peace negotiations. It would appear to 
have been due to him even more than to Page that relations 
with Great Britain never reached the breaking-point. Bern- 
storff, who had often conferred with him and taken his ad- 
vice, when leaving the United States, wrote: “Give him 
my love and tell him he is the best friend I have in Amer- 
ica.” In 1917 House noted in his diary: “the State De- 
partment communicates with me practically every day.” 
These Papers contain so much of importance and so 
much of absorbing interest that a reviewer does best to 
commend them for complete reading. Among the most 
important things only a few can be mentioned. In May, 
1914, following an idea of his own that was approved by 
the president, House went to Berlin and to London for the 
purpose of improving relations between Germany and 
England, to prevent a conflict which he feared was ap- 
proaching. It was certainly an interesting venture. Col- 
onel House apparently, the editor certainly, regards it as of 
very great importance. G. S. Viereck is quoted as report- 
ing words of William Hohenzollern at Doorn: “The visit 
of Colonel House . . . almost prevented the world 
war.” ‘The reviewer judges only as an outsider and per- 
haps as one slightly informed, but he ventures the opinion 
that any such belief shows some naiveté and lack of compre- 
hension. When one recalls that in 1913 Germany and 
Great Britain, who then codperated to prevent a great war, 
made a partial agreement, and that next year they settled 
most of their outstanding differences in friendly spirit, but 
that none the less a European struggle involving them both 
followed hard after, it might seem that such an undertaking 
by any American, noble as it may have been, was conceived 
largely in unsophistication and ignorance of the complex 
and very difficult situation in Europe. Germany and Eng- 
land might possibly have made such a settlement them- 
selves. For an American suddenly to appear and attempt 
it—even after the preliminary arrangements which Colonel 
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House tried to make—is perhaps not unrelated to the send- 
ing of the Ford Peace Ship and to utterances freely given 
forth in Congress. 

Concerning the attempt of President Wilson to mediate 
between the belligerents, about which there was important 
revelation in Grey’s account, there is much fuller narrative 
here. House believed it not possible for the Allies to de- 
feat Germany and her associates completely, and doubted 
whether such outcome was desirable, especially for Great 
Britain. Moreover, as the contest wore on, its cost seemed 
ruinous, perhaps fatal to the civilization of Europe. All ef- 
forts failed, however. The Germans were never really will- 
ing to state terms nor to negotiate except with understand- 
ing that they should have large gains from the conquests 
they had made at the start. The Allies always feared dis- 
sensions if they were drawn into mere general discussions; 
they always expected to defeat Germany completely later 
on; and they distrusted any promise that a powerful Ger- 
many would make. When in 1916 the American govern- 
ment secretly suggested to Great Britain the calling of a 
peace conference, with promise that a German refusal to 
make peace on specified terms—terms that Germany would 
have refused —would “probably” bring the United States 
into the war on the side of the Allies, they considered the 
occasion not proper for a conference, believing that the aid 
of the United States could not certainly be expected, that 
she was not ready to give any assistance, and doubtless hop- 
ing to impose their own peace. Colonel House understood 
clearly, what the president seems not to have realized, that 
unless the United States was prepared for war she would 
not be heard with attention and could never intervene with 
effect. In 1915 he had written to Wilson: “If war comes 
with Germany, it will be because of our unpreparedness and 
her belief that we are more or less impotent to do her harm.” 

At the present time it is a fashion to assert that Germany 
was not responsible for the war, that belief of her guilt re- 
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sults from Allied propaganda and the survival of war hys- 
teria. Many who understand how false are such assertions 
will be interested to learn that House and Wilson and vari- 
ous officials thought otherwise from the first. In 1914 
House wrote from Berlin: “The situation is extraordinary, 
It is militarism run stark mad.” In August he noted in 
his diary: that the president “goes even further than I in 
his condemnation of Germany’s part in this war. ' 
He was particularly scornful of Germany’s disregard of 
treaty obligations.” Despite all the irritation aroused by 
British interference with American trade, they always had 
fundamental sympathy for the cause of Britain and France. 
“It will not do for the United States to let the Allies go 
down and leave Germany the dominant military factor in 
the world,” House wrote to Counsellor Polk in October, 
1915. 

Of very great interest is the light thrown by this work on 
the character and activities of Wilson. In general it may 
be said that his reputation will be much diminished if the 
thesis running through the volumes is maintained—that a 
great part of all said and done by the president was first 
suggested by House and brought to pass by his arrange- 
ment. ‘The reviewer understands there is already much 
questioning of this by others who worked with Wilson. 
Further, that some now living are astonished to find what 
they thought they conceived and elaborated here attributed 
to conceptions of the genial colonel. The reviewer believes 
that the general ascription in these volumes of important 
matters to House rests not so much upon his own papers 
—of which the books mostly consist—but on the numerous 
summaries and additions which the editor has interspersed. 
They themselves are so important that often the absence of 
further relevant confirmatory documentary evidence is a 
most unfortunate omission. 

Among the numerous and repeated affectionate, lauda- 
tory opinions of Wilson by House, these also occur: “He 
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‘dodges trouble.’ Let me put something up to him that is 
disagreeable and I have great difficulty in getting him to 
meet it” (1915). “We both,” he wrote of Lansing and 
himself in 1916, “believe the President will be exceedingly 
reluctant to back up his own threats.” In January, 1917, 
Wilson told him: “There will be no war. This country 
does not intend to become involved in this war.” Shortly 
before, House had written in his diary: “We are on the 
verge of war, and not a move is being taken in the direction 
of immediate preparation . . . I am convinced that 
the President’s place in history is dependent to a large de- 
gree upon luck.” Almost to the end before he decided on 
war, Wilson remained uncertain. 


RayMOND TURNER 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, HIS EDITORS AND 
BIOGRAPHERS 


Jefferson and Hamilton, the Struggle for Democracy in 
America. By Claude G. Bowers. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $5.00. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By Francis W. 
Hirst. New York: The Macmillan Company. $6.00. 


Jefferson and Monticello. By Paul Wilstach. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and Company. $5.00. 


Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
(1812-1826). Selected with comment by Paul Wil- 
stach. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.75. 


Jefferson et les Idéologues. Par Gilbert Chinard. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, and Les Presses 
Universitaires, Paris. 


EFFERSON is one of those immortals around whom 
J: storms of controversy have ever raged. No con- 
temporary regarded him with indifference, and no his- 
torian has been able to deal with him in a purely objec- 
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tive way. His name excites controversy almost as readily 
to-day as it did during his public career. ‘This seems strange 
at first thought, because his personality was not aggressive, 
By nature he was singularly gentle, in manners he was mild 
and conciliatory, and in conversation he was disarming and 
persuasive. He had his temper always under control and 
was never known to have a personal altercation with any- 
body. As John Fiske says, “His sympathies were so broad 
and tender that he could not breathe freely in an atmosphere 
of strife.” And yet he aroused intense passions in his op- 
ponents, but such passions were due primarily to the im- 
pact of dynamic ideas and only secondarily to personal ani- 
mosity. His public life was guided by a definite body of 
political philosophy and his principles were radical and far- 
reaching. 

Few Americans have had as much written about them as 
Jefferson. He has had over twenty-five biographers, not 
including innumerable sketches in collected biographies, in 
general histories, magazines, books on the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and orations and essays on Jefferson and Han- 
ilton, names inevitably linked together. Yet strange to say 
there is not a single outstanding life of Jefferson. The earli- 
est was that of Rayner published in 1832. The fullest is the 
life by Randall in three volumes, published in 1858, a work 
of considerable thoroughness and accuracy, but not of great 
literary merit. Yet it has served as the source of many of 
the later books on Jefferson. One of the best and by far the 
most readable is that by James Parton, published in 1874. 
This book had a great vogue in its day, but is not so widely 
read now. Probably the best known is that of John T. 
Morse, published in 1883, a work which owes its prominence 
to the American Statesmen Series, in which it appears, 
rather than to any special merits of its own. 

Jefferson figures largely, of course, in the lives of his con- 
temporaries. Most writers on Hamilton and Marshall un- 
dertake to bolster up their heroes by belittling Jefferson. 
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This is particularly true of Oliver’s Hamilton and Bever- 
idge’s Marshall. The first is a work of very little historical 
value, for the author derives his political material from the 
discredited and forgotten seven-volume “History of the Re- 
public of the United States of America, as traced in the 
writings of Alexander Hamilton and his contemporaries,” 
by Hamilton’s son. Whatever value Oliver’s book possesses 
is as an exposition of the author’s political philosophy, for 
which he uses Hamilton as a peg. Beveridge’s otherwise 
great biography of Marshall is marred by continual slurs on 
Jefferson. Jefferson’s victory over Hamilton left wounds 
which have never healed, and Hamilton’s biographers still 
seem to cherish a personal resentment against the man 
whom the people deserted Hamilton to follow, and whose 
principles and theories of government were destined to pre- 
vail. 

But Jefferson was one of those illustrious men who live 
in their own writings. He wielded a facile pen and his writ- 
ings are voluminous. There have been four main collec- 
tions of his papers: (1) “Memoirs, Correspondence, and 
Miscellanies from the Papers of Thomas Jefferson.” Edited 
by Thomas Jefferson Randolph. (4 vols. Charlottesville, 
1829; London, 1829; Boston, 1830.) An abridged French 
translation of the same, 2 vols., Paris, 1833. A still further 
abridged German translation, 1 vol. 1853. (2) “The Writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson.” Published by authority of 
Congress from the original manuscripts in the Department 
of State. Edited by H. A. Washington. (9 vols. Wash- 
ington, 1853-54. Republished in Philadelphia, 1871.) (3) 
“The Writings of Thomas Jefferson.” Collected and ed- 
ited by Paul Leicester Ford. (10 vols. New York and Lon- 
don, 1892-99.) The same in 12 vols., known as the Federal 
Edition, 1904-1905. (4) “The Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson.” Issued under the auspices of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Association. (20 vols. Washington, 1903-1905. ) 

There is also “The Jefferson Cyclopedia;” a comprehen- 
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sive collection of the Views of Thomas Jefferson, classified 
and arranged in alphabetical order, by John P. Foley, 
(Over a thousand pages quarto. New York, 1900.) Many 
of his writings have appeared separately. His “Summary 
View of the Rights of British America” was printed in Wil- 
liamsburg and in Philadelphia in 1774, and went through 
two London editions the same year. His “Notes on Vir- 
ginia” passed through twenty different editions in this coun- 
try and abroad, and also appeared in French and German 
translations. His famous report as secretary of State on 
“Commercial Restrictions,” which Hamilton made such ef- 
forts to suppress, went through seven editions. His “Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Practice, for the Use of the Senate of 
the United States,” is still being constantly reprinted, and 
has been translated into French, German, and Spanish. The 
so-called Jefferson Bible, “The Life and Morals of Jesus 
of Nazareth,” published in facsimile by the Government in 
1904, and distributed as a public document, has since been 
reproduced by private publishers. 

All these editions combined fall far short of giving us all 
the important letters and papers of Jefferson. Most of the 
published material is taken from the two principal collec- 
tions of Jefferson manuscripts in the Library of Congress 
and the Massachusetts Historical Society, which together 
fill over 350 bound volumes. 

The approaching sesquicentennial of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence has stimulated renewed inter- 
est in Jefferson, and an unusual number of books and arti- 
cles have already appeared. Paul Wilstach’s “Correspond- 
ence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson (1812-1826)” 
is largely a reprint of letters taken from the published writ- 
ings of Adams and Jefferson. “Jefferson and Monticello,” 
by the same author, reprints much of the material found 
in Sarah N. Randolph’s delightful book, “The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson” (1871), long out of print. Fran- 
cis W. Hirst’s “Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson,” is 
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by a well known English economist, whose interest in Jef- 
ferson dates from the second Hague Conference, when he 
was called upon by the British delegation to investigate the 
history of maritime law in time of war, and was greatly im- 
pressed by the liberal views advanced by Jefferson and 
Franklin in their efforts to establish in the early treaties 
which they negotiated the freedom of the seas. His book is 
based to a considerable extent on Randall and contains lit- 
tle that is new. It is of interest, however, as an attempt by 
an Englishman to refute the aspersions cast upon Jefferson 
by another English writer, Oliver, whose life of Hamilton 
has been referred to above. Hirst’s book is too apologetic 
and controversial, though it is readable and will doubtless 
serve to counteract impressions of Jefferson which most 
Englishmen have derived from Oliver. 

Chinard’s “Jefferson et les Idéologues” throws a new and 
interesting light on Jefferson’s relations with contemporary 
French economists and political philosophers, Destutt de 
Tracy, Cabanis, Say, and Auguste Comte. The author 
shows that Jefferson kept alive hope in the minds of the 
liberals of France during the Napoleonic despotism. If 
democracy could succeed in America, as demonstrated in 
Jefferson’s presidency, they were encouraged to believe that 
it would some day extend to the old world. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Chinard has brought to light in the last few years a 
large amount of new and important material on Jefferson. 
No writer has gone more carefully into the Jefferson manu- 
scripts. The present work was preceded by several other 
monographs by the same author on the interaction of French 
and American ideas: “Les Amitiés Américaines de Mad- 
ame D’Houdetot, d’aprés sa correspondance inédite avec 
Benjamin Franklin et Thomas Jefferson.” “Volney et 
lAmérique, d’aprés des Documents inédits et sa Corre- 
spondance avec Jefferson.” “Pensées Choisies de Montes- 
quieu tirées du ‘Common-Place Book’ de Thomas Jeffer- 


son.” “La Correspondance de Madame de Staél et de Jef- 
ferson.” 
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Professor Chinard expects to publish during the summer 
the “Common-Place Book,” hitherto strangely overlooked 
by Jefferson’s biographers. It contains summaries of his 
readings prior to the Declaration of Independence and is of 
great importance in tracing the origin and development of 
his political ideas. 

Finally we come to a recent book which is already in the 
hands of thousands of readers, Bowers’s “Jefferson and 
Hamilton.” It is in fact a best seller, and few historical 
works of recent years have commanded such immediate and 
favorable attention. It is, moreover, probably destined to 
be of considerable political significance, for it deals with the 
foundations of American democracy and serves to strengthen 
in the minds of all democrats the reasons for the faith that 
is in them. Bowers has brought out little or nothing in the 
way of documentary material that is new, but he has drawn 
copiously from contemporary newspapers, letters, and 
memoirs for the purpose of giving the proper dramatic set- 
ting to the momentous struggle which is the theme of his 
book. He has succeeded in making “the men of the steel 
engravings,” as he expresses it, “men of flesh and blood, 
with passions, prejudices, and human limitations.” He en- 
deavors to bring together all the influences and circun- 
stances that entered into this great struggle between democ- 
racy and privilege, not only the political manceuvers and de- 
bates in Congress, but the gossip and the quarrels of the 
streets and the taverns, the marching mobs, the burnings in 
effigy, and also the part “society” played in the drama. His 
picturesque use of incident and detail and his realistic por- 
traiture of leading personalities, men and women, give the 
book a reality and interest rarely combined with a serious 
discussion of great historical issues. 

Partisans of Jefferson will read Bowers’s book with de- 
light, while followers of Hamilton will consider it pre}- 
udiced. Yet the author, whose sympathy with Jefferson’s 
philosophy is scarcely concealed, recognizes fully the bril- 
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liant qualities of Hamilton’s genius and makes no attempt 
to belittle or discredit him. He feels rather that the more 
Hamilton is magnified the greater Jefferson becomes. 

Few errors have been noted. Paul Leicester Ford, and 
not Worthington C. Ford, edited the “Writings of Jeffer- 
son;” though Worthington C. Ford edited the “Anas” and 
“Autobiography.” 'Through a typographical error Robert 
Goodloe Harper’s middle name is given once or twice as 
Goodhue. The bald statement in quotations on p. 339, that 
“a diplomat is a person sent abroad to lie for his country” 
is a terrible and meaningless mutilation of the really clever 
double entendre of Sir Henry Wotton, a diplomat of the 
reign of James I, who defined an ambassador as “an honest 
man appointed to lie abroad for the good of his country’”— 
to lie abroad meaning also to sojourn abroad. American 
newspapers frequently quote it as Bowers gives it, with a 
failure to grasp the point, worthy of the proverbial English- 
man, though in this case it is the Englishman who made the 
pun and the Americans who fail to see the point. 

Jefferson and Hamilton were the leading exponents in 
American history of two opposing theories of government, 
theories which always have divided and doubtless always 
will divide men into opposing political parties. Jeffer- 
son believed in laying broad and deep the foundations of 
democracy. He believed that it was safe to trust political 
power to the masses, provided the masses were educated. 
The function of government, in his philosophy, was to pro- 
tect the rights of the people against the autocratic power of 
privilege, whether of class or wealth. He would restrain 
what Roosevelt called the predatory interests. Hamilton 
on the other hand believed that the aim of government should 
be to foster the financial and commercial interests, to estab- 
lish a privileged class which would look to the government 
for favors and in return support the government, and he 
believed that the prosperity at the top would filter down 
among the masses to a certain extent and thus make them 
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reasonably happy and contented. When we consider the ik 
literacy of the times, the exaggerated ideas of liberty, and 
the generally lax attitude toward financial obligations, it ig” 
easier, Bowers says, “to understand the Hamiltonian dig. 
trust of democracy than to comprehend the faith of Jeffer” 
son—a faith of tremendous significance in history.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that Jefferson’s ideas have pre- 7 
vailed among the masses, no name excites greater enthusi-— 
asm to-day at a banquet of bankers and manufacturers than — 
that of Alexander Hamilton. The old fight between demoe- © 
racy and privilege is still on. It is not surprising, there 7 
fore, that the present Secretary of the Treasury, who is” 
hailed by the big business and financial interests as a second ~ 
Hamilton, should not relish the revival of interest in Jef-~ 
ferson, and has decided that the head of the author of the” 
Declaration of Independence shall not grace the coin struck” 
to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary ~ 
of the signing of that immortal document. The press dis-7 
patches announce that the profile of Calvin Coolidge super-~ 
imposed upon that of Washington will decorate this me 
morial coin! Macaulay’s New Zealander or more likely 
some archzologist from Mars excavating the ruins of Wash” 
ington, after all written records shall have perished, and dis 
covering one of these coins, will doubtless conclude that 
Coolidge was the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Sic transit gloria mundi. ] 
Joun H. Latant 





